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— Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific col- 

A lateral Railroad 4’s sold down to as 

: low as 45%4 on the New York Stock 

Typical Exchange’ during the early part of 
Holding Company this week. There was more or less 
responsible talk of a receivership for 
the Rock Island Company, with a 











possible default in interest on the Railroad company bonds. A 
reorganization which would wipe out the Rock Island Company, 
give the holders of Railroad company 4’s the stock of the Rail- 
way company, and change the Railway company’s dividend re- 
quirements from a fixed charge to a distribution from profits, 
would seem to be one of the best things that could happen for 
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the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company. The 
Rock Island Company-C. R. I. & P. Railroad tangle is one of the: 
most indefensible holding company within a holding company de- 
vices in American railroad history. 





The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company, which operates 
the 8,043 miles of railroad serving 13 
states, is a well managed, sound 
and essentially prosperous railroad 
property, with great possibilities of 
future growth in earning power. Its 
stock is deposited as security for the Railroad company 4’s, and 
the only source from which the Railroad 4s can pay their fixed 
charge is through the declaration of regular dividends by the 
Railway company. The stock of the Railroad company is held by 
the Rock Island Company, which has $90,888,203 common, and 
$49,947,450 preferred stock of its own outstanding. The preferred 
carries control of the board of directors. Phelps, Dodge & Com- 
pany, which own the El Paso & Southwestern, bought into 
Rock Island Company preferred about four years ago, and it 
was said that their purchase was not made because of the exer- 
cise by somebody of the art of salesmanship. They have, it is 
supposed, been steadily acquiring a larger ownership in the pre- 
ferred stock, and whether or not they have been also acquiring 
the Railroad 4’s depends probably on whether they think the 
property can be reorganized without foreclosing on the Railway 
company’s stock. If, however, a strong non-speculative interest, 
such as that of Phelps, Dodge & Company, should get possession 
of a working control of Railway company stock itself and wipe 
out the indefensible superstructure, the holders of Railroad com- 
pany bonds might suffer the loss of interest for a few years; but, 
on the other hand, in the long run would have an equity in the 
profits of a great railroad property which in the end ought to 
more than compensate them for their temporary loss. 


Solution 
of the Problem 




















In France the use of cab signals is 
making decided progress. 


Cab It will be 
Pa recalled that after the disastrous col- 
a Jision on the Paris, Lyons & Medi- 
in France 


terranean at Melun, November 4, last, 
a the railway company at once an- 

nounced that the introduction of cab 
signals had been decided on several months back. One very 
good reason for this was that the government had required such 
action. Public sentiment demanded that something be done, 
and the government put pressure on all the prominent roads. 
A letter in another column gives a few details of what has been 
done. It was, perhaps to be expected that France would be 
the first country to make a positive move in this matter, for the 
Northern Railroad of France has had cab signals in service 
extensively for 25 years. The significant thing is that the officers 
of the Northern Railroad, and now the government, believe it 
wise to use, as a “safety device,” a mechanism admittedly lack- 
ing in what has been deemed an essential element in such de- 
vices, namely, the power to reveal its own failures. The North- 
ern Railroad apparatus, as we understand it, makes no preten- 
sions to perfect operation. Is there any: likelihood that we in 
America shall follow the Frenchmen in this acceptance of a 
standard which theoretically is defective? With us, the idea 
has been to have an automatic stop, perfect in operation, or 
nothing. This is the position and attitude of the big roads, and 
the government has done nothing effectual toward modifying 
their attitude. With both the railroads and the government the 
attitude is affected, and the issue clouded, by the feeling that 
the discipline of enginemen might be so improved that our pres- 
ent visual signals would be all-sufficient. Improvement of disci- 
pline, however is a thing the progress of which cannot be meas- 
ured with much accuracy—especially in a case like this, where 
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discipline is handled at arm’s length and where the improvement 
must be stated in thousandths or ten thousandths of 1 per cent.— 
and so, every time a bad collision occurs, the complaint is heard 
that we are making no progress at all. Is France, using devices 
which at best can only reduce the probability of collisions, more 
advanced than we? Can we answer this absolutely in the nega- 
tive and say that the Northern Railroad has misspent its money 
and that the government is perpetuating a far-reaching error? 











a Buoyant and optimistic as is the 

A Friendly | very interesting account of con- 

| temporary railway history, which 

Word of we have the opportunity of publish- 
Warning ing elsewhere in this issue, it 
aes Jj should, however, be taken with a 





grain of caution. Canada, with 
its population no larger than that of the state of New York, 
built almost as much new mileage in the calendar year 
1913 as was built in the entire United States. As Mr. 
Payne points out, Canada has already the greatest mileage of 
railroads per inhabitant of any country in the world. Canadians 
realize as no one else has that, regardless of who owns the 
securities of railroads, the country through which they run and 
the owners of the land tributary to them are the real sharers 
in the prosperity of the roads. It was somewhat this thought 
that Fairfax Harrison expressed in his confession of faith, if we 
may call it such, in his Chattanooga address. It is only a very 
small part of the money taken in by a railroad which does not 
go Wirectly back into the country which the railroad serves. 
The danger in Canada, however, is that the people may pay 
too much for their railroads. Labor has come very high in 
Canada, especially in the West; the great distances which sup- 
plies and materials have had to be transported have made their 
cost high, and much of the building that has been done has been 
through territory where the topography is such that the cost 
per mile has been high. The provinces and the Dominion gov- 
ernment have vied with each other in generosity, and in so doing 
have expanded their credit, if not unduly, certainly on a very 
large scale. It is of vital importance to the continued prosperity 
of Canada that wisdom, good judgment and restraint be mani- 
fested in the management of the railroads already built and in 
the planning of new ones, as well as in the attitude assumed by 
public sentiment toward the roads. 


Collier’s, in its issue of January 24, 
devotes three editorial paragraphs, to 
the question of increased railroad 
Through the rates, that are about as much of a 
Looking Glass hodge-podge of non-knowledge of 
es | rates and faulty logic as has ap- 

peared in three consecutive para- 
graphs for some time. Collier’s tells us that the transportation 
of commodities like coal, grain, iron ore, etc., has been de- 
veloped in this country to a very high degree of efficiency and 
that the principle of cheap long haul and dear short haul has 
ruined industry in many portions of the country; that railroad 
rates are taxes; that railroads ought to be permitted to raise 
their long distance rates as much as they liked, and that they 
could not raise them much because such a raise would promptly 
check the volume of business. By making railroad rates as 
low as possible “industries are established where they do not 
belong, to compete with and suppress industries at the natural 
basis of supplies and power.” It used to be supposed by John 
Stuart Mill and a few others that if artificial barriers were not 
interposed, commodities would be manufactured at places where 
their manufacture was the most economical and that the laws 
of exchange were such that the community as a whole got the 
benefit of these economies up to the point where transportation 
costs absorbed such benefits. The lower the transportation cost 


| | 
i With Alice | 
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per mile the greater would be the benefit to the whole com- 
munity, since this would be in direct proportion to the increase 
in the possibility of exchange between places of most economical 
manufacture of one kind of commodity with places where 
some other commodity was most economically manufactured. 
It might please the manufacturer of shoes in Denver, Colo., ex- 
ceedingly to have the freight rate amount to a dollar per pair 
on shoes shipped from Massachusetts, but would it greatly lower 
the cost of living to the wearer of shoes in Denver, or for 
that matter to the Boston consumer of Colorado fruit. 








seen The development of safe and compe- 
The Road tent enginemen is one of the greatest 

problems which railway officers have 
Foreman of before them for solution. It is a sub- 
Engines ject that requires careful study; but 
in studying the problem as a whole, 
too little consideration is given to the 
first step toward its solution, the creation of a competent or- 
ganization of road foremen of engines. It is probably safe to 
say that nine-tenths of the appointments of road foremen are 
based primarily on the man’s ability as an engineman. Indeed, 
it is difficult to conceive of a man’s making a successful road 
foreman if he has not previously been a successful runner. But 
there are other and more important qualifications that demand 
earnest consideration in the selection of a man for this posi- 
tion. The work of a road foreman is of a nature that re- 
quires much more than a mere knowledge of locomotive run- 
ning, and to carry it out with any degree of success requires, 
above all else, that the man appointed be temperamentally quali- 
fied. The characteristics to be sought in selecting a road fore- 
man, and the considerations in the assigning of his work, are 
dealt with in the article on this subject which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 














MAKE THE POLICY OF REGULATION FAIR AND 
CONSISTENT ‘ 


TTENTION is directed once more to the inconsistent 

policy of regulation of railways followed in this country 

by the provisions of the bills to amend the Sherman anti-trust 
law, which have just been introduced in Congress. 

In the discussions of the regulation and control of business 
concerns economists and most leading public men have drawn 
a distinction between railways and other classes of concerns 
engaged in interstate commerce. The addresses and articles 
of President Wilson are typical. The President has opposed 
the policy advocated by the Progressive party, of permitting 
industrial concerns to combine and subjecting them to such 
regulation by commission as the railways are subjected to. Past 
experience has shown, he has said, that the railways should be 
dealt with in a special way; that their rates and financing 
should be regulated and their operations controlled by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. On the other hand, according 
to his theory, the chief purpose of regulation of industrial enter- 
‘prises should be to maintain active competition. No public body 
should be authorized to fix prices; restoration of competition is 
the medicine needed to keep efficiency up and prices down in 
the industrial field. 

In accordance with this theory railways have been subjected 
to strict regulation of their rates by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is now proposed to give to the commission cor- 
responding authority over the issuance of securities and phy- 
sical operation. No railway or combination of railways can 
now advance a single rate without the tacit or express consent 
of the commission. With the commission exercising the au- 
thority it has, and the authority it is proposed to give it, such 
competition between railways as it is desired to restore and 
maintain between industrial concerns must be a practical im- 
possibility. Even if it existed it could not produce any of the 
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ordinary results of competition without defeating the purposes 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and nullifying the efforts of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to develop and carry out 
a constructive and beneficial policy of regulation. 

If railways were to compete freely in making rates they would 
necessarily disregard the principles of rate-making which have 
been laid down by the commission and destroy adjustments of 
rates which it has fixed for the express purpose of correcting 
discriminations. Likewise, if, after the commission had been 
given power to regulate operation and service, the railways 
should compete in service without restriction they would have 
to ignore the principles laid down and orders issued by the 
commission for their guidance and control. But if they are 
not to compete, then they must reach and carry out agree- 
ments regarding rates and service. 

And yet not only do not the bills for the amendment of the 
Sherman act which have been introduced exempt the railways 
from the operation of that act, but their provisions also spe- 
cifically apply to transportation. 

The attempt to continue to apply to the railways two policies 
of regulation which are repugnant and mutually destructive, 
always has resulted in the carriers disregarding either the In- 
terstate Commerce Act and the regulations and orders of the 
commission or the laws which intended to compel them to com- 
pete. The railways in their efforts to comply with the Interstate 
Commerce act and the orders of the commission are now daily 
and hourly doing acts that ignore and probably violate the 
Sherman anti-trust act. When the commission prescribes cer- 
tain maximum rates the traffic men of the railways get together 
and agree both as to whether they shall put into effect the exact 
rates prescribed by the commission as maxima and also what 
changes they shall make in other but related rates. Having 
done this, they publish the rates in joint tariffs which they file 
with the commission and post at their stations. Now, it is quite 
possible that every act done by them in thus giving effect to 
the spirit of the orders of the commission is in violation of the 
anti-trust law. For it will be noted that under the existing 
law the commission does not prescribe the exact rates which 
the railways must charge, but merely the highest rates which 
they may charge. Any carrier may make rates lower than those 
prescribed by the commission as maxima; and if the roads 
were prevented from acting in concert unquestionably different 
ones of them would fix different rates between the same points 
on the same commodities and also rates on different commodities 
or between different points which would not be on relatively 
the same basis. But, if the roads should thus take individual 
action, the result, as already intimated, would be a return to the 
condition of unfair discrimination and rate anarchy which ob- 
tained before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
strictly to enforce the Interstate Commerce act. 

There is not a single man in America with any knowledge 
of railway affairs who believes that a return to this condition of 
chaos is desirable. It is only the course followed by the rail- 
ways in conferring regarding rates and acting in concert that 
prevents this return to unfair discrimination and chaos. And 
they can continue to follow this course only by continuing to 
violate the Sherman anti-trust law, and, if the proposed amend- 
ments of the Sherman law are passed, by violating them as 
well. 

It may be said that as the department of justice now permits 
the railways to go on openly violating the Sherman law there 
is no reason for apprehension regarding the effects of the pro- 
posed legislation; that doubtless the department will let the 
roads violate it, too. But the department of justice might change 
its policy. Furthermore, the new legislation would give to every 
United States district attorney authority to institute criminal 
proceedings against combinations in restraint of trade and the 
individual officers of the concerns involved without the authority 
or consent of the Attorney-General. Therefore, any district 
attorney who wished to make a record for either professional or 
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political purposes might start a proceeding which would get into 
serious trouble numerous railway men guilty of no crime except 
that of doing the things necessary to give effect to the letter and 
spirit of the Interstate Commerce act. 

Railway men need not feel any deep concern regarding the 
proposed legislation in reference to interlocking directorates. It 
is doubtful if any measure for the regulation or issuance of se- 
curities will be passed which will do as much harm as it will good. 
Legislation giving the Interstate Commerce Commission some- 
what the same authority to regulate construction, maintenance 
and operation that it now has to regulate rates may be desirable. 
But every friend of sound and fair regulation may well feel 
alarmed at the prospect of a continuance of the attempt to apply 
to railways two distinct and incompatible policies of regulation. 
Since the commission has been, and is to be given, so much au- 
thority over rates, operation and financial management, since it 
commands to so great an extent the confidence of the American 
people, why not cease forbidding agreements between railways 
regarding rates and service and give to the commission authority 
to determine whdt agreements the railways may and may not 
make. 

The commission repeatedly has asked for legislation permit- 
ting the carriers to make traffic agreements. It was repeatedly 
asked for by President Roosevelt, and was urged by President 
Taft. It would have the endorsement, not only of every railway 
officer, but of practically every economist, shipper and commer- 
cial organization in the United States. There is not a rational 
argument that can be presented against it. Why, then, postpone 
any longer a step which is necessary to do justice to railway 
officers and to round out and give full effect to the policy of 
regulation by commission? 





RELIEVING THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


_ Interstate Commerce Commission is probably the hardest 

worked body of men in the United States government. 
Under existing laws it is charged with the regulation of the 
rates and the making of a physical valuation of all interstate 
common carriers, the regulation of the safety appliances of 
railways, the enforcement of the railway hours-of-service law, 
the investigation of railway accidents, and the performance of 
numerous other important and onerous duties. It is now pro- 
posed to give it general authority to regulate and control the 
physical construction, maintenance and operation of railways 
and the issuance of railway securities. It is manifest that the 
duties and responsibilities of the Commission have been increased 
more and faster in proportion than the opportunities of its 
members for living up to them or their compensation for doing 
so. , 

The Commission is taking some steps to so modify its organi- 
zation as to relieve and improve the situation. It is announced 
that it has appointed William J. Wood, formerly chairman of 
the Indiana Railroad Commission, and Norman Hines, as special 
examiners at a salary, it is understood, of $5,000 each. It is 
also reported that Orville F. Berry, formerly chairman of the 
Railroad Commission of Illinois, will be given a similar appoint- 
ment. Messrs. Wood and Berry, while on the Indiana and II- 
linois commissions, established reputations as‘fair and able state 
commissioners. If the Interstate Commerce Commission can 
secure men of their caliber to serve as examiners, the commis- 
sioners themselves can be relieved of much of the work of 
traveling about the country and taking testimony in cases not 
of the first importance which they have heretofore performed. 
This will increase rather than impair the value of the Com- 
mission’s work and at the same time will make it less onerous 
for its members. 

It has been suggested that Congress should go still farther, 
and divide the country into districts and create the office of 
deputy interstate commerce commissioner for each district. The 
deputy commissioner would then be the court of first resort in 
his particular district, appeal being allowed to the commission 
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itself from decisions of his which were unsatisfactory to either 
party. It would seem that the time has come for the adoption 
of some such policy. Competent men could probably be secured for 
deputy commissionerships for a salary of $5,000 to $7,500 a year. 
If assigned to definite territories they could familiarize them- 
selves thoroughly with the industrial and railway conditions, 
the rate adjustments, and so on, of their respective districts. 
They could serve as a conciliating influence between the rail- 
ways and their patrons and thereby render unnecessary many 
formal hearings and orders. Doubtless, in many cases, the deci- 
sions reached by deputy commissioners after hearings would be 
satisfactory to both sides, thus making appeals to the Commission 
itself unnecessary. They would relieve the members of the Com- 
mission of a great amount of relatively unimportant work which 
the Commissioners must now do and leave them more time and 
energy to devote to their more important duties. 

In addition, if the commission should be given authority to 
regulate railway construction, maintenance and operation, it 
should be given an appropriation large enough to enable it to 
employ a board of operating and engineering’experts to advise 
and aid it in dealing with the technical questions that such in- 
crease of its authority would bring before it. And by “operat- 
ing and engineering experts” is meant men with such experience 
and attainments as command official positions of importance in 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC 


T is an interesting commentary on the closeness of the relation- 

ship between the interests of a railroad and the territory 
served that notwithstanding the fact that the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1913, was a bumper year for Northern Pacific earnings, 
and that the December, 1913, earnings will probably be consid- 
erably smaller than the December, 1912, earnings, the showing 
made in the present (1914) fiscal year is more truly indicative 
of the great and sound basis on which the Northern Pacific’s 
prosperity rests than was the showing in the fiscal year 1913. 

In the year ended June 30, 1913, the Northern Pacific, oper- 
ating 6,313 miles, or about 280 more than in the previous year, 
earned $72,676,000, an increase of $9,252,000 more than in 1912. 
With an increase of $6,515,000 in operating expenses and a very 
slight increase in fixed charges, there was a surplus available 
for dividends in 1913 of $21,563,518, as against $19,663,815 in 
1912. Very much the largest part of the great increase in busi- 
ness handled was due to bumper crops in the entire territory 
served by the road, and a substantial gain in lumber business. 

Crops in Northern Pacific territory in the fall of 1913 were, 
compared with those of the previous year, poor; nevertheless 
the country is more prosperous now than it was a year ago. 
It would seem off hand that the only interest a railroad com- 
pany would have in crops would be in the total amount of ton- 
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The Northern Pacific 


the operating and engineering departments of railways them- 


selves. If the Commission is to regulate construction, main- 
tenance and operation intelligently, it probably will require the 
advice and assistance of a body of such experts reporting to it, 
as well as of the experts of the railways. 


Finally has not the time come when members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be compensated somewhere 
near in proportion to the importance and value of the services 
which they are rendering to the public? Members of the Com- 
mission now receive $10,000 a year. The members of the new 
Illinois Utilities Cemmission receive the same, while the mem- 
bers of the two New York commissions receive $15,000 each. 
There is no other body of men in Christendom which decides 
questions involving so much money as do the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. As already indicated, they 
are among the hardest worked servants of the American public; 
and in proportion to the onerousness of their duties and res- 
ponsibilities their present salary is inadequate. In view of all 
the conditions, there is not a single good argument which could 
be presented against increasing the salary of interstate commerce 
commissioners to $15,000 a year. Any man who is fit to be a 


member of the commission is worth $15,000 a year, and much 
more; and any man who is not worth $15,000 a year ought not 
to be appointed to the commission. 





nage which they furnish, since the freight rate does not vary 
with the price which the farmers obtain for their products. As 
a matter of fact, however, the railroad company is very much 
interested in the price which the farmer obtains for his crop, 
and the prosperity of the community served by the Northern 
Pacific in the present winter will in the long run result in greater 
profit to the Northern Pacific than did the abnormal gain in 
operating revenues in the previous winter. In the fall of 1912 
and in the spring of 1913 there was so much rain that, in North 
Dakota especially, it was impossible to plow. The farmers, 
therefore, put grain into ground that had simply been harrowed. 
The crop looked fairly good, but when it came to be thrashed 
it was found that there was a comparatively small yield of grain. 
Prices, on the other hand, were high, and the farmers are re- 
ceiving nearly as much for their comparatively small crop this 
year as they did for their bumper crop a year ago, and they 
have been put to nowhere near a corresponding expense to 
harvest their crops. Whereas a.year ago at this time, great as 
was the: prosperity of the Northern Pacific railroad, the farmers 
of North Dakota and of the territories served were having a 
hard time to make both ends meet, now the country is in a 
very prosperous state. North Dakota banks are lending money 
in New York City, and although, as was previously stated, 
monthly earnings of the Northern Pacific show a falling off, 
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they now truly reflect the regular and steady gain which is 
being made in the business of the Northern Pacific. 

It is customary to ascribe the falling off in earnings per mile 
of the Northern Pacific in 1911 and 1912 to the new competition 
of the St. Paul extension. As a matter of fact, there were a 
number of causes for this apparent setback to Northern Pacific 
earnings of which the new competition of the St. Paul was prob- 
ably the least important. There had been a period of great ac- 
tivity in building, both industrial and new railroad in the north- 
west, which came to a close in about 1910; the Hill roads and 
Harriman roads had been competing with each other in building 
railroads in Oregon; the Hill roads had just finished building 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, and this work in the United 
States was coincident with a tremendous boom of railroad build- 
ing and industrial development in western Canada. What this 
meant to the northern transcontinental railroads may be surmised 
from the fact that more than 100,000 fares on the Northern Pa- 
cific resulted directly from men being carried to work on the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. After working a few mori.s, or 
even less, men would leave the states and go into Canada where 
they were paying 50 cents a day more, and new men would 
have to be brought on. The Northern Pacific also had to carry 
probably both materials and men for the western end of the 
Puget Sound before the road was linked up with the St. Paul. 
All of this created an artificial heavy ua‘fic in passengers and, 
to a large extent, also in freight for westbound movement. The 
end of this building period happened to coincide with the com- 
pletion of the St. Paul extension and the beginning of operation 
of this road. 

The Northern Pacific dropped back, as it were, to begin again 
its normal business, and this normal business has shown steady 
gains. During the period in which gross earnings were show- 
ing the result of the cessation of the period of building, the 
Northern Pacific was cutting its coat according to its cloth. 
Maintenance expenditures were held down to correspond with 
the business kandled. On the other hand, in 1913, that is the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, with the very large crops to be 
moved, the Nerthern Pacific again cut its coat according to the 
cloth, only in this case there was an abundance of cloth. 

Total operating expenses in 1913 amounted to $44,673,000. 
This is an increase of $6,515,000 over 1912, and it will be re- 
membered that the increase in operating revenue was $9,252,000. 
Of the total increase in operating expenses $2,327,000 was in 
maintenance of way, $1,325,000 in maintenance of equipment, and 
$2,813,000 in transportation expenses. The increase in main- 
tenance of way expenses brought the total expenditure in 1913 
up to $10,188,000, which was higher by 29.59 per cent. than the 
expenditures in 1912. A good instance of the difference in main- 
tenance program in 1913 and in 1912 is the fact that whereas 
in 1912 102 miles of main line were relaid with 90-lb. rail, in 
1913 389 miles were relaid with 90-lb. rail; and whereas in 1912 
there were 1,846,000 ties used in main line renewals, in 1913 
there were 2,103,000. 

In addition to the large increase in maintenance expenditures, 
$5,699,000 was spent for real estate, grade revisions and second 
main track, and additions and betterments. Of this amount 
$2,769,000 was for the Port Defiance line from Tacoma to Tenio, 
Wash.; $755,000 for terminal yards, and $646,000 for shops, en- 
gine houses and turntables. 

The increase in expenditures for maintenance of equipment, 
amounting to 18.38 per cent., is the result of more mileage made 
by cars and locomotives in handling a larger business and is due 
also to the fact that equipment has been put in better condition. 
Thus, at the end of June, 1913, there were 17.20 per cent. of 
the locomotives which were not in good condition, as compared 
with 21.56 per cent. at the end of the previous year. Thus, while 
in 1912 a little over 28 per cent. of passenger train cars were 
in or due in shops within the next two months, but 23 per cent. 
were in or due in shops within two months in 1913. There 
were also a large number of locomotives withdrawn from serv- 
tee, the total being 126, which, added to the 11 held for sale, 
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made 137 locomotives, of which 14 were sold or dismantled, 
leaving 123 which may be sold or dismantled. Charges to capital 
account for new equipment amounted to $7,092,000. 

With an increase of 22 pe: cent. in the number of tons of 
revenue freight carried and of 22 yer cent. in the ton mileage— 
the total ton mileage in 1913 being 6,232,000,000—there was an 
increase in transportation expenses of but 13.55 per cent. 

With an increase of 23 per cent. in ton mileage handled, there 
was an increase of but 16 per cent. in the mileage of revenue 
freight trains and a slight decrease in the percentage of helping 
locomotive mileage to train mileage. Thus, the mileage of 
freigiit trains amounted to 10,795,000 in 1913, and the percentage 
of helping mileage was 5.38 in 1913 as against 5.41 in 1912. 
The average revenue trainload was 542 tons in 1913, as against 
511 tons in 1912, an increase of a little over 6 per cent.; and 
the trainload, including company freight, averaged 637 tons in 
1913, as against 594 tons in 1912. The marked improvement 
in trailoading was the result both of more weight hauled be- 
hind the drawbar—the average number of cars in train being 
37 in 1913, as against 35 in 1912, and the average number of 
loaded cars being 9.61, as against 7.80—and an improvement in 
car loading—the average car load per loaded car, including com- 
pany freight, being 23.23 tons in 1913, and 22.04 tons in 1912. 

The reason that: freight business increased somewhat more 
than the proportionate increase in freight revenue was because 
of a decrease in the average receipts per ton per mile from 
8.67 mills in 1912 to 8.39 mills in 1913. This was due, of course, 
to changes in the character of traffic and to a somewhat larger 
proportion of long haul business, which, although the ton-mile 
rate is lower, is a profitable business for a railroad to handle. 
The average haul on the Northern Pacific was 293 miles in 
1913 and 289 miles in 1912. This haul of less than 300 miles 
on a road that runs from St. Paul to the Pacific coast brings 
home rather plainly what a small part of the transcontinental 
railroad company’s business is really made up of freight which 
moves across the continent, and what a large proportion of it is 
made up of local business. 

There was issued during the year $987,000 prior lien bonds 
under the provisions of the mortgage, securing those bonds, and 
$10,317,000 of bonds held in the treasury were sold. Of these 
bonds sold $4,506,000 were prior lien bonds, $3,350,000 Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy general mortgage bonds, and the remainder 
bonds of various companies. Thus, at the beginning of the 
1913 fiscal year there were $17,434,500 securities issued or as- 
sumed held in the treasury, and $14,959,511 marketable securities. 
At the end of 1913 there were $13,560,500 securities issued and 
$12,065,080 marketable securities held in the treasury. Cash on 
hand at the beginning of 1913 amounted to $5,566,568, and at the 
end of the year to $3,457,972. There was an increase in the au- 
dited vouchers and wages of from $5,830,040 at the end of 1912 
to $8,518,719 at the end of 1913, due in part, of course, to the 
larger business, larger payrolls, etc. 

Since the close of the year Howard Elliott, who had been 
president of the Northern Pacific since 1903, resigned to become 
chairman of the board of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, and. W. P. Clough, vice-president, was elected to the new 
office of chairman of the board of the Northern Pacific, and 
J. M. Hannaford, vice-president, was elected president. 

The following table shows the principal nae for operation 
in 1913 as compared with 1912: 





‘ 1913 1912 
Mileage operated ..........ccceeeeees 6,313 6,032 
Freight revenue ..:-.....scesccess $52,270,686 $43,793,522 
Passenger NOUN 5G we tele aweees 15,808,036 15,343,752 
Total operating revenues ............ 72,676,139 63,423,947 
aint. of way and structures..... 10,188,054 7,861,491 
Maint. of equipment............. 8,532,672 7,207,716 
fi ge ee ee 1,309,801 1,202,293 ! 
Transportation expenses ......... 23,569,37 20; 756,387 
GONGGEl EXPENSES ooo sccccciccccns 1,073,392 1,130,631 
Total operating expenses ...........4. 44,673, 298 38,158,517 
AR MIM ig a otis @ Lick ds wi skarec wikia SWISS ele aes 3,999,028 3,739,079 
Onerating income 24'312,633 21,839,101 
GYOSS TACGME o6 66a. 6cecwscus 28,938,506 26,870,945 
INGE ENE « Sas edcked an eaamaineawalas 21,563,518 19,663,815 
PENUMUNNIINE, | Occ cig wale erev:o'n ome wawalnsiaes 17,360,000 17,360,000 
Appropriated to cover sundry claims. 750,000 aeaeewe 
RINE, area Peed eesrens se sauna 3,453,518 2,303,815 
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HUMILIATION FOR MISCONDUCT 


Y., January 20, 1914. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read the article, published in your last issue, on 
Brown’s discipline, as administered on the Baltimore & Ohio. 
It is a cheering sign of progress to find one more road which 
treats its employees as men and not as menials. There is one 
detail, however, on which you have little or nothing to say; and 
that is the actual conduct of the relations between the super- 
intendent or the trainmaster and the men under these officers. 
There is, I believe, a great deal of injudicious practice in this 
matter; and in reading your article I looked carefully, *but in 
vain, for some light on the question that is in my mind. Over- 
bearing and ungentlemanly conduct on the part of officers, such 
as is supposed to have been well known fifty years ago, is still 
far too common. Brown’s methods would seem well calculated 
to kill off such habits of mind; but the question is, do they do it? 

Possibly you may think that a sermonette on kindness is out 
of place in a discussion of freight train management; but times 
have changed a good deal in the last dozen years, and I trust 
that no apology is necessary for presenting some observations on 
gentle behavior in a rough business. 

An officer of a big and prominent road, speaking in confidence, 
said recently that the rough treatment accorded employees on 
his road when they had to be called to appear “on the carpet” 
was a real grief to him; and his words were of such a character 
as to suggest that my inquiry is not only proper but timely. 

Why is it that in the investigation of train accidents many 
railroad officers do habitually indulge in the harsh and irritating 
methods of the prosecuting attorney—to the marked detriment 
of the service? When an engineman or a conductor causes a 
collision or a derailment, resulting in thousands of dollars of 
damage to property and perhaps also personal injuries, there 
are two main questions to be considered; first, can the man be 
improved; can he be admonished or corrected so that he will 
still be useful in the work to which he has been trained; and 
second, should he be fined, scolded or punished? 

Cannot the railroad profitably leave the last-named question 
to the courts? Surely, the railroad which has spent several 
hundred dollars in educating a conductor or an engineer— 
somebody has estimated that each competent locomotive runner 
has cost his employer $5,000—surely every company must desire 
to conserve that value if it is-possible to do so. And the officers 
ought to realize this; ought to realize in an intelligent way the 
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employer's interest. 

In the majority of cases the question whether a man is worth 
saving can be quickly decided almost offhand. If he has been 
properly watched and disciplined during his service as brake- 
man or fireman, there is usually no question at all; he is too 
valuable to be thrown into the scrap heap. 

Having decided that he is worth keeping, what is the nat- 
ural course for the superintendent to pursue? To get the man 
“rattled”? To take action which will cause him to dread the 
presence of any person who bears the semblance of an officer 
of the company? To humiliate him before his fellows? To 
make his offense public? To the level-headed superintendent, 
to one who is disposed to treat his trainmen as he would treat 
his clerk or a traveling agent; as he would himself be treated, 
it would seem that these questions should answer themselves. 

And why shouldn’t all these classes be treated on the same 
basis? Publicity in connection with the causes of train accidents 
has been highly commended in certain quarters, but I cannot see 
how the exposure of the trainmen at fault can help matters 
much. Even if a man must be discharged—which act often is 
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justifiable only because laws of Medes and Persians must be 
enforced, even when it is known that enforcement is useless— 
the publicity does little or no good to the public unless the fault 
is one warranting dismissal and unless also the facts are so 
widely published as to keep the discharged man from getting a 
job on any other road. 

And wherein is the mistake of an engineer or other trainman 
different from the mistake of a private secretary, a station agent, 
a baggage master or a shopman? In results, there are, indeed, 
great differences; but in educating or disciplining a man it is a 
question not of results, but methods. If aman who has made a 
mistake is to be kept in the service, he should be made better. To 
do this the methods must be the same in principle as those which 
are employed with a new man: patient instruction; constant in- 
spection of work; explanations of wrong actions; and the cor- 
rection of errors, where possible; repetition of lessons and re- 
repetition where necessary. Wherein is this kind of work 
helped by “grilling” and other expedients which force a man 
to appear at his worst? A hearing held with a dozen officers 
or strangers in the room is almost sure to confuse a man who 
has been at fault for a serious mishap. Where, indeed, is the 
benefit of suspension from the service? If the officers make 
proper use of these normal processes, there can, logically, be 
no virtue at all in suspensions, except in the cases of employees 
too dull to be amenable to simple reason and common sense. Is 
not suspension a confession of inability to apply rational edu- 
cational means? 

Is not the course which has been outlined the one which any 
superintendent or trainmaster would employ if he were in private 
business, dealing with his own employee? Why should a dif- 
ferent policy be employed with trainmen? If a man is so bad 
that he must be dismissed, that, of course, changes the situation 
somewhat; but enlightened officers are beginning to see that dis- 
missals, except in the lower grades of the service, where a man’s 
work is partly educational, may often be discreditable to the 
officers themselves. 

Possibly the harshness here spoken of is not so widespread as 
I have assumed it to be; perhaps the roads I have in mind are 
worse than others. It would be of much interest to have views 
on this subject from readers in different parts of the country. 
Harsh mannered officers ought to be shown up; and those of a 
discreet, diplomatic temper, knowing the value of mild manners 
and a conciliatory temper ought to be shown up still more, ought 
to be made examples. J. F. M. 


THE DELAWARE & HUDSON STRIKE 


WasHINGTON, January 31, 1914. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RaAtLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

Your courteous request for a statement of the “reasons that 
were conclusive in leading the company to yield to its employees 
and to take back men who on the face of the company’s own 
statement ought apparently never to have been taken back,” in the 
recent Delaware & Hudson strike, was received today. 

I note what you say with reference to your “unquestioned 
duty” to your readers and assure you it is, and will be, the pur- 
pose of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation to aid you so 
far as the conditions of its confidential relations to the parties to 
a controversy will permit. You will, of course, appreciate the 
fact that if we fail to preserve that confidence our efficiency 
would not only be seriously injured so far, at least, as our obli- 
gations to the public interests are concerned, but the very founda- 
tion of successful work would be destroyed through a reluctance: 
and perhaps refusal of the opposing parties in the future to im 
part to us the real facts of a controversy. So long as the board 
and its members are regarded as impartial and both parties to 
a controversy have assurance that their communications to th: 
board will be held in confidence, we may rely upon securit’ 
accurate data in mediating between them. But as soon as it | 
known that the Board of Mediation and Conciliation can a” 
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may disclose confidential information, either before, sending or 
subsequent to settlement, the usefulness of the board in this field 
of its service will be seriously impaired if not destroyed. 

This board, fortunately, has no power to compel a railroad 
to take back into its service discharged employees, whether justly 
or unjustly discharged. It is equally powerless to compel an 
employee who has left the service to return.. There can be no 
such thing as compulsory mediation, and those of us who labor 
sincerely for just relations between employer and employee and 
industrial peace must do our utmost to stay the necessity for 
compulsory arbitration. The crux of the law we are administer- 
ing is “the public interest,’ which we believe can be best con- 


served by keeping inviolate all the facts developed during the. 


mediatory stages, leaving their publicity to such developments 
as arbitration may disclose in those cases that go beyond 
mediation. This line of procedure has enabled the board to 
adjust by far the larger proportion of the controversies quietly 
and satisfactorily to both parties without the slightest dis- 
turbance of the public interest, and in not a few cases without 
publicity even of the existence of the controversy. 

While the Board of Mediation and Conciliation is unable to 
see that any beneficial interest will be promoted thereby, yet it is 
quite agreeable to the board to make a statement for publication 
of all the facts and conditions connected with the Delaware & 
Hudson case, which convinced Assistant Commissioner Hanger 
of his duty to give the advice he did, provided the parties to the 
controversy will release their confidential character. I think it 
is but fair, however, to say that there is nothing startling or 
sensational about the case. 

In conclusion, I beg to assure you that there is no disposition 
on the part of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation to keep 
from the public any information regarding these controversies 
where the element of confidence has not been the medium 
through which the information came. I believe that such a 
journal as yours will fully appreciate this attitude of the board. 

W. L. CHAMBERS, 
Commissioner. 


A PLEA FOR THE FUSEE 


EAsTBOURNE, Eng., December 22, 1913. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RatLway AcE GAZETTE: 

Recent calamitous collisions on railways in the United States 
have excited general interest in their causes and prevention. 
Such occurrences are either of human or mechanical origin. 
The relative importance of these causes elsewhere is afforded 
by experience on British railways. In Great Britain and Ireland 
the statistics of the Board of Trade give the number of col- 
lisions to passenger trains officially reported, as 422 in the five 
years 1903-1907, and 505 in the subsequent period 1908-1912. The 
number of collisions is remarkable, as block signals are in gen- 
eral use on British railways and, in connection with experience 
in the United States, it is of interest to ascertain the extent to 
with these collisions were attributable to human or to mechan- 
ical origin. 

Of the 422 collisions reported in the period 1903-1907, 104 
were considered of sufficient importance to be the subject of 
especial enquiry and, in the subsequent period 1904-1912, out 
of 505 collisions there were 74 especially enquired, etc. In the 
104 enquiries during the first period, 38 were attributed to the 
engine driver, 49 to the signal man, 6 to the signal apparatus 
and 11 to miscellaneous causes. In the 74 enquiries during the 
subsequent period, 32 were attributed to the engine driver, 33 to 
the signal man, 2 to the signal apparatus and 7 to miscellaneous 
causes. In 160 collisions occurring to passenger trains during 
the entire period 1903-1912, disregarding the 18 attributed to 
miscellaneous causes, the causes of 70 were attributed to en- 
gine drivers, 82 to signal men and 8 to the signal apparatus: 
that is, 152 out of 160 collisions were of human origin in a 
train service operated under a block system so well maintained 
‘that in only eight cases was the signal apparatus at fault. From 
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this definite information, does it not seem more important to 
direct attention to the prevention of collisions of human origin 
than to the improvement of signal apparatus? 

Where does the human responsibility lie? 
classes of employees upon whom this responsibility rests; viz.: 
the engine drivers and the signal men, as noted in British sta- 


There are three 


tistics, and a third class’ there unmentioned, the flagmen. Not 
that in British practice. the flagman has been eliminated; for 
the flagman or rear guard is as generally employed in Great 
Britain as in the United States and, in every official enquiry, 
evidence is taken as to the manner in which the rear guard has 
discharged his duty. The result, in almost every enquiry, is to 
divide responsibility between these three classes of employees 
and so to weaken their relative culpability. 

If the causes of collisions are disproportionately of human 
origin and if the responsibility of the men charged with the 
protection of the train service is weakened by division among 
these three classes of employees, why not seek prevention by 
concentrating such responsibility upon one class alone? The 
responsibility of the signal man is with reference to warning 
an approaching train. In that direction the engineer is the first 
of the train crew to be so apprised. Furthermore, he is the 
only person who controls the movement of the train; conse- 
quently he is the first of the crew to know when the train is about 
to make an unusual stop. Therefore he is the person upon 
whom the responsibility should be concentrated for the protec- 
tion of his train when such a stop is unexpectedly to be made. 
Under present practice, the protection of a train when un- 
expectedly stopped is solely entrusted to the flagman, where 
there is no block system. Even where there is such a system, 
the evidence is conclusive that, so far as concerns the men in 
charge of the standing train, protection against a following 
train which may overrun.a signal is solely entrusted to him. 

Now, flagmen are supposed to be the least experienced and the 
least important of the classes of employees to whom the protec- 
tion of a train is confided; and long experience in train service 
justifies the assumption that they are also the least reliable in 
this respect. The flagman usually looks out for himself first. 
As his train slows down unexpectedly, he lingers on the rear 
platform, hoping that he may not have to leave it, particularly 
in inclement weather. He knows that he may be left behind and 
not be picked up by a following train. As he slowly wends his 
way, he looks wistfully back; and the engineer of a following 
train may see the rear lights of the train ahead of him about as 
soon as he does the flagman’s signal. 

Why should the most important duty in such a case be as- 
signed to an employee so situated? Why not place it solely with 
the engineer? If such a plan could be devised, ought it not to 
There is a simple and efficient device 
that will accomplish this purpose. It is the railroad fusee or 
flare-light, actuated by striking the percussion fuse in its head 
and which, when thrown on the ground, gives a brilliant, rose- 
colored, unquenchable light, known in pyrotechnics as Bengal 
fire. 

An engineer furnished with these fusees can light one and 
drop it as soon as he finds that he has to make an unexpected 
stop. As the train moves away, it will continue to burn for 
either five or ten minutes, as may be desired, and is an 
unmistakable warning to a following train that the preceding 
train has not yet left that spot for such a length of time; while 
it is a notice to the flagman of the leading train to be prepared 
to go back, and is also a precautionary signal that is independent 
of him. 

This is not an experimental proposition. It is based upon an 
experience of fifty years in railroad operation and management 
in the United States.* In actual practice, fusees thus handled 
by engineers have frequently proved efficient in preventing col- 





*Colonel Haines was formerly a prominent American railway officer and 
for nine years (1887-1895) president of the American Railway Associa- 
tion.—Ep1Tor. : 
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lisions in cases of unexpected stops. On one foggy night, over 
a hundred fusees were used in this way upon a mileage of single 
track with an abnormal number of trains unprotected other- 
wise than by the station telegraph line, and without a single 
accident! 

This simple expedient is also equally available on double track; 
for it is always to be dropped outside of the track in the di- 
rection in which the train is moving and in nowise delays trains 
in the opposite direction. Only a following train is brought to 
a stop until the fusee is burned out, and may then proceed 
cautiously with the knowledge that the preceding train is not 
more than five or ten minutes ahead. In every instance in which 
a collision has occurred from a following train overrunning sig- 
nals, a blazing fusee would more certainly have attracted the 
attention of the engineer than a distant signal could have done. 
The brilliancy and color of the light and its peculiar diffusion 
are too remarkable for it to escape the attention of the men 
on the engine. 

The fusee is as available in this respect by day as by night; 
for if it produces a conspicuous pillar of fire by night, it creates 
an equally conspicuous cloud of smoke by day and as a pre- 
ventive of rear collisions of human origin it is well worthy of 
serious consideration by those who are primarily responsible for 
the safety of train service. H. S. Harnes. 


CAB SIGNALS IN FRANCE 


New York, January 31, 
To tHe Eprtor or THE Rattway Ace GAZETTE: 

The report in your issue of November 28, giving the cause of 
the terrible collision at Melun, France, in that month, has made 
your readers acquainted with the fact that preparations are be- 
ing made for the use of audible indications in the cabs of 
locomotives at all signals on 150 miles of the line of a prominent 
French railway. 

The action of this road, the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, is 
only one of a number of similar decisions. Disastrous railroad 
accidents cause much discussion in France as in all other coun- 
tries, and the French government about a year ago ordered the 
railroad companies to install cab signals generally. The P. L. 
& M. equipped its line from Paris to Pontarlier, nearly 300 miles, 
some time ago. As a result of inquiries made eemied in Paris 
I may summarize the situation briefly. 

As your readers are aware, the Northern Railroad has had a 
cab signal in use on the locomotives of all of its important lines 
for many years. This is an open-circuit system, and it seems to 
be admitted that the apparatus is subject to rather frequent fail- 
ures. Nevertheless, its use has been gradually extended, year 
by year, and it seems fair to conclude that the policy of this 
company has been one of the main elements which have impelled 
the government to take action. 

To make its recommendation to the railroads definite and 
positive, the government has now called on each one of the prin- 
cipal companies to submit, within one year, a plan and descrip- 
tion of its proposed cab signal, for approval by the government. 
This order has resulted in a variety of experiments. 

Three different mechanical devices are being tried, those of 
Van Brahms, Cousins and Augereau. In all of these a whistle 
is sounded in the cab when an engine passes a signal which is 
set against it. They have recording sheets, and a mark is made 
on the sheet to show that the signal was passed in the stop or 
caution position. 

It is difficult to get from railroad officers intelligent reports of 
their experiences with these mechanical devices, but the general 
impression one gets is rather unfavorable. In the experimental 
installations the cab signal connection is controlled from a signal 
cabin, and as the connection with a distant signal, by a wire to 
be pulled by main strength, is at best none too satisfactory, the 
cab signal apparatus seems to add to their troubles, and mechan- 
ical devices thus far have not aroused any enthusiasm. 
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Several roads have in use electrical devices. Some of these 
have batteries on the roadside and some on the locomotives. 
One of the systems works, without contact, by means of an in- 
duced current. ; 

All experiments are being made cautiously as the government— 
if it continues to act under its present apparent purpose, and if it 
looks ahead—must aim at uniformity, and may establish stand- 
ards. This will be necessary in order to provide for. the numer- 
ous cases where the engines of one railroad company run over 
the lines of another. The means by which the moving vehicle 
shall pick up electric current from the roadside is therefore an 
essential matter to be rightly settled. 

All new engines put in service on the French railroads are 
now required to be equipped wtih speed recorders. The most 
prominent device of this class is Flaman’s, invented by an engi- 
neer formerly on the Eastern Railroad of France. Another re- 
corder in use is that designed by Haushalter. Cc. P. WwW. 





SAFETY FIRST FOR CLERKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, January 16, 1914. 
To THE EpiITor oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

One of the “Safety-First” committees on a large railway system 
has been looking into the question of employees’ bulletins as 
affecting the question of safety, and has made some marked 
improvements. As most of these safety-first movements have 
been devoted largely, or wholly, to the promotion of the safety 
of individual employees, rather than to the safety of trains, this 
committee’s attention to a subject affecting train movements 
would seem to deserve general imitation. 

The simple matter of getting assurance that bulletins are re- 
ceived, read and understood, is often attended to only in a 
perfunctory and imperfect manner. Do all the men acknowledge 
bulletins promptly? In the case of bulletins posted, are these 
acknowledgments made in writing? Do the superintendents’ 
clerks record the acknowledgments promptly, so as to detect a 
negligent conductor or engineer? 

Should not every clerk having these matters in charge put 
himself through a strict and minute civil service examination? 
If the reader is a clerk in a superintendent’s office, or if he has 
anything to do with this branch of work, let him ask himself, 
not only the foregoing questions, but numerous others; as, for 
example: 

Do you print orders legibly so that every word can be read as easily 
as the figures in the employees’ timetable? 

Does your mimeograph skip letters? 

Do you have an acknowledgment given to the clerk in charge of the 
bulletin board, or is it mailed direct by conductors and enginemen to the 
superintendent’s office? 

Do you see that bulletins are always posted where the light is at all 
times good, so that they can be read with the greatest facility? 

Do you get acknowledgments for bulletins as carefully and thoroughly as 
you get them for timetables? 

Are the bulletins posted under glass, or do they get torn and blurred 
before they have expired? 

Must they be read by men standing in front of a frame, or can the 
reader sit down and take his time? 

Do you send copies by letter, that is, enclosed in envelopes, to any class 
of employees? Under what circumstances is this necessary? 

Do you do any surprise checking in this department—that is to say, do 
you take any measures to detect carelessness in reading, etc.? 

Some trainmasters need to have their skill in the use of the English 
language tested and perhaps trained, so as to improve their written docu- 
ments; what is the situation on your division in this particular? Can the 
chief clerk do anything to correct such faults as this? 

Is it not certain that, in getting answers to these questions, 
and to others which will arise when the matter is followed up, 
almost any superintendent, superintendent’s clerk, trainmaster or 
trainmaster’s clerk would find many things that ought to be im- 
proved? 

Who can give us a model bulletin notice, and a model scheme 
for managing bulletins? E. R. M. 













Qualifications of the Road Foreman of Engines 


Careful Study Necessary in Selecting Men for This 
Position—Temperament a Most Important Consideration 


The duties of the traveling engineer, or to use the better title, 
road foreman of engines, are in a large measure alike on all 
railways, but the status of the men holding this position varies 
a great deal, depending largely on the qualities to be found in 
the men who hold the higher offices on the road arid their ability 
in perfecting a system of organization. 

The road foreman of engines has been and in too many cases, 
still.is merely an investigator—a man who, after a rule has been 
violated or an accident has occurred, is assigned to conduct an 
inquiry. On some roads he seems to be useful mainly as a mes- 
senger boy for the master mechanic, who, having too much work 
to attend to, makes use of his road foreman in this way in an 
effort to try and keep in touch with what is taking place on his 
division. 

During the past few years, however, the officers of the more 
progressive roads have begun to realize more fully that by care- 
fully instructing and supervising the work of enginemen not only 
can the need of investigations be materially reduced, but the 
efficiency of the men and the locomotives can: be increased, and 
marked savings made in fuel and other supplies. This has in- 
creased the importance of the road foreman and has placed this 
position in its relation to that of other officers on a higher plane. 
It has made it more nearly what it should be, that of a subordi- 
nate operating officer. In a number of cases where intelligent 
and persistent study has been given to this question an organ- 
ization has been developed which is producing remarkable re- 
sults. 


THE SELECTION OF A ROAD FOREMAN 


In choosing a man from the ranks for the position of a road 
foreman there are several things to consider. A man may have 
a good record as regards freedom from accidents; he may 
have a record for saving fuel; he may be able to get his train 
over the road under trying conditions; he may have an unusu- 
ally thorough knowledge of the locomotive. One or more of 
these reasons frequently will be made the prime factor in the 
selection of road foremen. Without question they are matters 
of great importance and are to be given careful consideration 
in deciding on the man for the place. But should any one of 
them, or all of them combined, constitute the deciding factor in 
making the final selection? This is a weighty question, and a 
little study of the nature of the work may help in answering it. 

In deciding on a place of education for a son, anyone giving 
the matter the serious attention which it deserves, naturally 
chooses a school or college where the boy will have the broadest 
and best possible training to fit him for his life work. The 
parent will select a school where the instructors are of the high- 
est reputation, men who will command the boy’s confidence and 
respect, and who have the judicial temperament, men capable 
of fairly weighing the evidence when infractions of the rules 
occur, and of rigidly enforcing discipline. 

Now, the road foreman is a teacher. To be a thoroughly 
competent officer, fe needs all the temperamental character- 
istics of the most successful educator. He is placed in direct 
charge of the enginemen and firemen in his district, and he has, 
yr ought to have, charge of the selection and training of firemen. 
it is through his training and under his direction that these 
young men become enginemen, and their ability as runners de- 
pends to a great extent on the road foreman. Moreover, a con- 
siderable part of this officer’s work is the conducting of in- 
vestigations; and in order properly to weigh the evidence and 
lecide with absolute fairness on the discipline necessary in such 
cases he must be thoroughly capable of acting in a judicial 
capacity. ; 

An important railway, a few years ago, afforded in a com- 





paratively brief period and in the same district, striking examples 
of the wise and unwise selection of men for the position of 
road foreman. The first man chosen for the place had proved 
himself a good engineman, but he had the reputation of being 
hard on his firemen. He was intensely energetic and expected 
a similar display of energy at all times from those with whom 
he came in contact. His selection for promotion was due 
mainly to the way in which he threw himself into brotherhood 
matters, particularly those of grievances arising from discipline; 
and the master mechanic reasoned that the energy which the 
man displayed in such matters could be turned to good account 
for the company. 

But this was a short sighted decision. An officers’ special 
train on which the road foreman was riding was delayed one 
day at a small station because of an error on the part of a young 
engineman in not clearing the main line with a light engine. 
The man had only recently been approved as a runner by this 
same -road foreman. Instead of giving the engineman all the 
help he could to get the main line clear, and at a later time 
taking the matter up with him quietly, and helping him toward 
deciding how to act in such cases in the future, he at once pro- 
ceeded to give the new runner a violent tongue lashing. This 
was only an example of his dealings with the men under him 
generally. Combined with haphazard methods of discipline, thig 
conduct soon got him heartily disliked by the men, and the 
officers directly above him, seeing that instead of improving 
conditions on the division he was making them worse, found 
it necessary to replace him. 

The man who succeeded him had an excellent record as an 
engineman. He seldom had an engine failure and was always 
willing to go out without any demur, no matter when or for 
what kind of service he was called, and he had a record for 
getting his train over the road without annoying delays. But 
his most noteworthy characteristic was that he had trained more 
firemen than any other engineman on the division and that al- 
most all of them had turned out well. He knew how to deal 
with men in order to bring out the best that is in them, and 
from the day of his appointment conditions began to improve. 
He is still in charge of the enginemen on that district and has 
proved his ability in every way in which his predecessor proved 
lacking. 

Summarizing, then, the characteristics which should obtain 
in a man if he is to fill successfully the position of road fore- 
man of engines: He should be of an even temperament and of 
a disposition which will command the friendly feeling and the 
respect of those under him; he should be capable of training 
men, and, in investigations, he should be capable of getting at 
all the evidence, weighing it judicially, basing his decision on 
sound reasoning and then enforcing discipline impartially. In 
brief, he should combine the qualities of a student of human 
nature, a skilful educator and an impartial judge. He should 
also have a thorough knowledge of the locomotive and its effi- 
cient handling, and, of course, be thoroughly acquainted with 
all the rules regarding the operation of trains. 


WHY STRESS IS LAID ON THESE QUALIFICATIONS 

A brief analysis of some of the conditions to be met in the 
work of a road foreman of engines should indicate why these 
qualifications are essential. 

The selection and training of shop apprentices is a matter 
that is receiving increasing attention on the railways and on a 
good many roads it has been elevated to that degree of im- 
portance where it requires a small organized branch of the 
motive power department to properly care for the work. The 
locomotive engineer, to be entirely competent and successful in 
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his work, requires a high degree of self-control and caim judg- 
ment, which a boiler ‘maker or machinist might lack and still 
be successful. And yet, how much attention is given to the 
selection of firemen? Of course every road requires its re- 
cruits for this branch of the service to conform to certain re- 
quirements physically, but it is not within reason to expect, 
by the mere defining of such physical limitations and the making 
of the requirement that the man be able to read and write, that 
the man selected will be the one who will make the best fireman 
and engineman, if the selecting be left to an office assistant or 
even to the engine house foreman. Not only the running but 
the firing of a locomotive requires intelligence, not mere physical 
strength, and unless the man who hires firemen realizes this 
from first hand knowledge, he will be more than likely to hire 
men mainly from the standpoint of physical qualifications. 

The selection and training of firemen, who are to be the 
future enginemen, should be given at least as much care as the 
selection and training of shop apprentices, and the man who 
understands better than anyone else the type of man that will 
produce the best results in this service is the road foreman. The 
road foreman has the chief responsibility in training the man 
after he is accepted, and he should personally select the ma- 
terial with which he has to work. The selection is too impor- 
tant to be settled without his aid. In order to do this intelligently 
he must be a student of men, their characteristics and their 
habits. 

Headstrong, bullying methods in the instruction of men on a 
locomotive bring the minimum of success.. The road foreman 
who takes the shovel and carefully shows a fireman wherein 
his firing was incorrect, and who takes pains pleasantly to explain 
to an engineman why his engine will do better work with the re- 
verse lever back another notch, will quickly obtain the respect 
and confidence of the men under him. They will be glad to 
see him when he gets on the engine with them. Such a foreman 
has the main elements to make him a successful trainer of: men. 

The road foreman, in his capacity as an investigator, meets a 
great variety of character. To the class of engineman that is 
most frequently in trouble belongs the man who will falsify in 
order to throw responsibility on another to avoid being disci- 
plined himself. To get at the evidence bearing on the case the 
road foreman must not only understand the exact conditions, but 
he must, by careful questioning, bring out all the points which 
it is possible to get at. It is in investigations of this nature 
that he must exercise his judgment to the greatest degree. If 
he is not capable of bringing out the truth and of basing his 
decision on just and impartial grounds, he may injure the record 
of a fireman or other employee who is guiltless and at the same 
time permit the guilty man to escape punishment. 

Naturally his ‘knowledge of the locomotive and its handling, 
and of the rules, must serve him at such times as this, but 
they are also of supreme importance in the training of the men 
under him. A road foreman cannot make much of a success of 
instructing firemen and enginemen if he cannot fire and run a 
locomotive himself. A fireman could “soldier” and deceive a 
man who did not understand firing, but he could not deceive 
a man who could take the shovel and find out for himself 
whether or not the engine was steaming freely. The more 
time a road foreman can spend in contact with the men under 
him, the better will be the results if he is the right man for the 
place. If the men are capable, the engine itself will need very 
little of the foreman’s attention. 


HOW MANY CREWS SHOULD THERE BE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


ONE MAN? 

Differences of opinion exist as to the number of crews that 
can be efficiently supervised by one road foreman. In some 
cases 100 is fixed as a maximum, while there are mechanical 
department officers who say that as many as 150 and 175 can 
be managed, and others who consider 50 or 60 crews enough for 
one foreman. 

This is a consideration which must of necessity depend largely 
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on the density and character of the traffic. On one large system 
with a dense traffic there are, in round numbers, 1,500 crews 
with 15 road foremen. The officers of this road are frank to 
admit that they have not enough road foremen and that the 
number will be increased at the earliest possible moment. In 
fact, this is being made a part of improvements now under way,’ 
tending toward increasing the efficiency of the men in locomotive 
service, which include detailed reports covering each locomotive 
and crew which the road foreman visits. 

It seems questionable whether the number of crews is the 
best basis to use in assigning the work of a road foreman. The 
officer who makes the appointment should ask himself, “How 
often should the road foreman ride with each crew under his 
direction; with this decided, how many crews can he efficiently 
oversee and at the same time give the needed attention to the 
other branches of his work?” 

On some roads, and the number of roads is increasing, he is 
required to ride with each crew at least once every 30 days, and 
in almost all of these instances the results have amply justified 
the making of this rule. However, a case which might be men- 
tioned where a man has charge of a fixed number of engines 
is that of the placing of 27 Mallet locomotives, working on a 
comparatively short district, in charge of one road foreman. This 
man is able to keep in close touch with his enginemen, who 
are, in consequence, obtaining much better than average results. 

The methods employed on an eastern road where each road 
foreman is required to ride with each of his crews at least once 
every month have given remarkably good results. The cost of 
this branch of the mechanical department during a recent year 
was somewhat over $60,000 and from this expenditure a direct 
saving in fuel, oil and supplies of four times that amount has 
been directly traced. This does not take into consideration the 
general increase in the efficiency of locomotive and train op- 
eration, a good part of which must be credited to the care taken 
by the road foremen in instructing enginemen in matters per- 
taining to the handling of their engines. 

In the selection of men for the position of road foreman of 
engines on this road, the first consideration is to find a man 
who realizes that the “man factor” is of the first importance. 
The division master mechanic, with the approval of the superin- 
tendent of locomotive operation, selects the foreman, who is 
then appointed by the division superintendent. For each engine 
on which he rides the road foreman fills out, in duplicate, a card 
which shows the general conditions of the various parts of the 
locomotive as well as the character of the work done by the 
engine crew, and a memorandum of what instructions he found 
necessary to give him. One of these cards goes direct to the 
superintendent of locomotive operation and the other to the 
division master mechanic, who forwards it to the roundhouse 
foreman to whose terminal the locomotive belongs. The latter, 
after personally seeing that the necessary repair work is done, 
signs the card and returns it to the master mechanic; he, in 
turn, signs it and forwards it to the superintendent of locomotive 
operation, who checks it against the card he receives direct from 
the road foreman. By means of the record thus obtained it is 
possible at any time to tell exactly what inspection and Super- 
vision each locomotive and each engineman is receiving and to 
keep in close touch with the man’s work sO that if he is not 
giving entire satisfaction immediate steps can be taken to im- 
prove the condition. Each foreman is required to make a certain 
number of surprise tests each month and he is also held re- 
sponsible for the frequent inspection of the locomotives at the 
terminals and for the way in which the enginemen enter their 
reports of work in the roundhouse work book. 

Under this system, the number of crews placed under one 
man’s charge varies with the conditions on different parts of 
the road, but it is seldom more than 50 and in some cases is 
even lower. On districts where it has been found desirable to 
have two road foremen, the men are required to consult each 
other in every case where any doubt arises, and to work out 
the solution jointly. 
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IMPORTANT POINTS WHICH SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 


The road foreman can obtain much valuable information as 
to the work the men under him are doing, and which of them 
need the most attention, by keeping in touch with the train 
despatchers. By frequently spending a little time in the 
despatcher’s office talking matters over with him and watching 
the progress of the trains over the road as it is shown on the 
train sheet, he can learn a great deal as to which men are 
doing the best work and which ones are lagging behind. The 
train sheet often shows bases for comparison that could not be 
found anywhere else. A train despatcher who knows his busi- 
ness can usually tell to a considerable extent when he learns 
the number of the engine and the names of the crew assigned 
to a train what kind of a run may be expected. 

When too much territory or too many crews are assigned to 
one man his work will almost always be confined to investiga- 
tions and even then he will generally be days or weeks behind. 
When a man is overburdened in this way almost the only time 
which he can find to ride with his engine crews is when he is 
going to or coming from an investigation. Because of conditions 
of this kind and also in cases where a man may not be over- 
worked, because of the difficulty which will very often be found 
in obtaining road foremen with all the desired qualifications, ‘it 
has been suggested that dividing the work on a district between 
two men would produce gratifying results. The intention in 
such a case is that one of the men should have entire charge 
of the selection and training of firemen and enginemen and be 
held responsible for their work. The duties of the second man 
would then be confined entirely to investigations and the ad- 
ministration of discipline, the duties of the other being entirely 
distinct from this part of the work, except that he would co- 
operate with the man assigned to investigations in obtaining 
information. 

The possibilities of such an arrangement will readily be seen. 
It is much easier to find a man who will be a good instructor 
and one who has a judicial! mind than to find a single individual 
who combines these characteristics. This broadens the field of 
selection and by having one man give his entire attention to 
the training of enginemen, a greatly improved standard logically 
results. ‘ 

The same reasoning applies to the matter of investigations; 
improved discipline and less friction with grievance committees 
should result, while at the same time each man can greatly assist 
the other in the performance of his duties. 

One difficulty that often has to be overcome after pro- 
moting a runner to road foreman is timidity on the part of 
the man in dealing with those in his charge—more particularly 
in the matter of discipline—because of the feeling that he may 
be sent back to. running within a short time. If set back he 
will be subject to the ill feeling of his former brother enginemen 
on account of decisions which he may have found it necessary 
to make, for there are many occasions which demand prompt 
and vigorous treatment. Such a man should be quickly brought 
to realize that his first duty is towards the company. 

No man can be a success as an officer of a railway company 
if he is constantly afflicted with misgivings as to how his actions 
will be construed by either his former associates or the officers. 
One of the greatest problems that confronts a road foreman is 
that of instilling loyalty to the company into the men with 
whom he has to deal, and if he does not himself see the close 
mutual relation between the interests of the men and those of 
the company, he will never get very far along in his position. 

It has been previously stated that the road foreman should 
give the greater part of his attention to the men and far less 
to the locomotives. To insure this, one road has accomplished 
excellent results by the employment of traveling inspectors of 
machinery and of air brakes, who report direct to the master 
mechanic or the superintendent of motive power on the condi- 
tions of the locomotives. The road foreman is then held re- 
‘sponsible for the men only, such reports as he may make in the 
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routine of his work regarding the condition of locomotive equip- 
ment being entirely supplementary to the reports of the general 
inspector. 

Satisfactory results have been obtained in other cases by plac- 
ing the switch engines in large terminals under the jurisdiction 
of one road foreman and confining his work to that group of 
engines. This same idea has also been carried out with success 
in the case of road engines by placing one man in charge of pas- 
senger locomotives and having another in charge of the freight 
work. 

It is not the intention in this article to lay down rigid rules 
as to the extent of the territory or the number of men over 
which a road foreman should be given jurisdiction. If such rules 
were given as applying to a road with a short haul and a dense 
passenger traffic they would not apply satisfactorily in the case 
of a road whose traffic was mainly freight, with long divisions 
and few trains. It is believed, however, that it will generally 
be found to produce better results if the system be followed of 
having each engine crew visited by the foreman once in a certain 
period of time, rather than that of placing a certain number of 
men under his jurisdiction and having him ride with them when 
he gets a chance or when something goes wrong. If an engine- 
man is doing good work, getting over the road and having no 
trouble with his engine, it is a very common practice for the 
road foreman to keep away from him entirely, the argument 
advanced being that he does not need help. But the man who is 
doing good work should have the foreman ride with him if only 
to commend him. Such commendation and its incorporation 
in the man’s record will be found to go far toward producing 
contented and loyal enginemen. 

The road foreman has in the past been too much an in- 
vestigator—a searcher after the cause of troubles that have be- 
come history. His most important duty (if one man is to act 
both as instructor and investigator) should be to educate and 
develop a class of men who will use their thinking powers so 
that they will keep out of trouble. There will always be in- 
vestigations to be held and that consideration cannot be 
neglected, but the foreman can, by his methods in dealing with 
the men under him, greatly reduce this number. The practice 
mentioned before of having two men, one as an instructor, is 
well worthy of consideration, as there are many situations where 
the adoption of such a system would work out most advan- 
tageously. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Probably the first question that will enter the minds of those 
who oppose an increase in the number of road foremen and 
of those who are in doubt as to whether the increase will pro- 
duce good results, even if made, is “Where is the appropriation 
coming from?” Anyone who is burdened with this question will 
do well to look at the apprentice system. Special appropriations 
have been secured to provide instructors for shop apprentices, 
and the expenditure has justified itself many times over in every 
case. Shop employees can be kept in touch with their foremen 
and instructors practically all the time; they do their work 
under what amounts to constant supervision. Men on the loco- 
motive have scarcely any supervision and so need instructors all 
the more. No argument is needed to show that the work of 
men in locomotive service is more onerous than that of ma- 
chinists and other shop employees. The greater part of their 
work being done away from terminals, constant supervision is 
impossible. It is only reasonable that these men should need 
as much individual instruction and supervision as it is possible 
to give them. To know what a man is doing, his foreman must 
be in close personal touch with him and the way to accomplish 
this in the case of enginemen is to provide an ample and effi- 
cient staff of road foremen. The saving in dollars and cents 
will show up many times larger than that effected by a shop 
apprentice system. Arguments to the effect that the money 


for this purpose cannot be produced are not well founded; the 
railways that are making the plainest demonstration of the value 
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of careful supervision of enginemen are numbered among what 
are commonly known as “poor” roads. They will not always be 
poor if they follow this plan to its logical conclusion. 

There are, then, it would seem, three main considerations in 
the selection of road foremen: 

(1) Consider first the temperament of the man. 
as an engineman and his other characteristics 
secondary to this. 

(2) Make a careful study of what it is desired to have the 
foreman accomplish and with this in mind fix the extent of his 
work so that he can keep in close and frequent touch with every 
man under his jurisdiction. 

(3) Give him absolute charge of the hiring of firemen and 
the training of both firemen and enginemen; then hold him re- 


His ability 
should be 





Austrian Rail with Internal Transverse Crack 
or Fissure (Dormus) 


sponsible for the development of the right kind of men. It is 
essential that he be paid a reasonable salary and otherwise en- 
couraged to remain in the position after he is appointed. No 
lasting results can be obtained if there are frequent changes of 
foremen. 

Finally, if a system of supervision and training of enginemen 
by means of road foremen is to be a success the officer who 
selects the road foreman must be a man who is wholly fitted 
for the position he holds. It cannot be reasonably expected that 
a master mechanic who is narrow minded, and who looks only 





Austrian Rails in Which the Above 
Defects Developed, Etched Showing 
Unsound Condition (Dormus) Service of Two Months 

at today and lets tomorrow take care of itself, will have under 

him any but men of the same type. In the final analysis, the 
type of man who holds the place of road foreman depends on 
the type of man at the head of the organization. 





RusstAn Rartway Mines AND SHops.—The Russian Ministry 
of Ways of Communication has decided to ask the Duma for an 
appropriation of $1,133,000, to be used for the purchase of coal 
mines to be operated by the state railways. An appropriation 
of $40,000,000 is also desired for the repair shops. 
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Open Hearth American Rail with Internal 
Transverse and Longitudinal Cracks After a 
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INTERNAL TRANSVERSE CRACKS AND 
FISSURES IN RAILS 


By Ropert Jos 


Internal transverse cracks or fissures in rails have been very 
carefully studied and discussed throughout the United States 
in recent years, owing to the fact that the defects cannot be 
detected in track until the rails in which they occur have be- 
come seriously weakened, and a failure may thus occur which 
cannot be guarded against by even the most rigid system of 
track inspection. It has been clearly demonstrated that the 
cracks, or at least the majority of them, are not in the rails 
when rolled, since frequently they are found with clean, bright, 
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Austrian Rails in Which the Above 
Defects Developed 


unoxidized surfaces, entirely surrounded by unbroken metal. 
After the crack has grown large enough to extend to the sur- 
face, generally at the side of the rail, moisture is admitted and 
the surfaces of the crack then become discolored or oxidized. 
In some of the discussion which has taken place during the 
past few years’ it has been assumed that the internal transverse 
crack or fissure is a recent development in railroad practice 
caused by extreme modern conditions of traffic or by extreme 
variation in composition, as for instance, by extreme wheel pres- 
sures, or by high carbon content, or by a combination of both, 





A Polished Section of the Same Rail Show- 
ing Longitudinal Cracks 


and that the conditions of manufacture of the steel have little 
or no influence in the final formation of these defects. These 
statements do not accord with the results of carefully conducted 
investigations by the writer, and they are also at variance with 
the results of studies made in other countries. 

What is now termed an “internal transverse crack” or “fis- 
sure” in rails, was carefully investigated in Austria before the 
beginning of the present century and some of the results of the 
study were published by Anton Ritter von Dormus at Vienna 
in 1901. In order that Professor Dormus’ studies may be bet- 
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ter known in America, we take the liberty of reproducing sev- 
eral of his illustrations,* Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4. Figs. 1 and 2 are 
typical examples of the defects as we find them in this country, 
and it is interesting to know that in Austria these failures oc- 
curred in Thomas (basic Bessemer) steel, in which the carbon 
content never exceeded 0.40 per cent., and in most instances was 
much less. The weight of the rails was about 70 lb. per yard 
and the defects developed sometimes after a very short service, 
though at other times only after a service of 20 years or more. 

Thorough study was made to determine the cause of the de- 
fects, and Professor Dormus found that they were present in 
rails in which the steel was unsound, as shown in his etchings 
(Figs. 3 and 4) and he reached the conclusion that the defects 
developed in service when iron oxide, sulphur or other foreign 
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The Same Rail, Polished and Etched, Showing 


Unsoundness 


matter was present in excess. He states that they are a result 
of defective manufacture and. that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they originated through too heavy trainloads, as long 
as the steel was sound. . Professor Dormus also decided that in 
some cases the defects were formed during the manufacture of 
the steel while the steel was still hot, since he found that some 
of the spots which were entirely surrounded by unbroken metal 
were colored blue or black, or in other words, were oxidized. 
Iiz states further that in these defective rails the number of 
these cracks is sometimes very large, as many as 42 having been 
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A Transverse Section of the Same Rail, 
Magnified 50 Diameters 
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portance in this country, particularly since the defects abroad 
occurred in very low carbon steel, and under what, to us, would 
be considered moderate traffic conditions. 

The above conclusions coincide fully with our own investi- 
gations, although, as we have stated elsewheret we have found 
the defects both in Bessemer and in open hearth steel, and in 


high carbon, as well as in low carbon steel. In every case 
we also have found porosity, segregation, or other evidence 
of defective manufacture in the steel. We have also found that 
where one of the cracks occurred in a rail many often were 
present. The brief statement given above will serve to show 
the close agreement of the results of investigation abroad as 
compared with our own. 

Owing to the dangerous character of this internal type of fail- 





A Longitudinal Section of the Same 
Rail, Magnified 50 Diameters 


ure, it seemed to us essential to know whether the defects were 
characteristic.of certain rollings at the mills, or whether they 
were present only in individual rails, or whether they de- 
veloped in rails generally owing to certain conditions of track 
or of traffic. In order to gain information regarding these mat- 
ters, rails were removed from track upon both sides of and 
adjoining various rails which failed in service showing the in- 
ternal transverse cracks or fissures. The rails thus removed 
had no apparent defects. They were placed under the drop 
test head down, and a weight of 2,000 lb. was let fall from a 





Bessemer Steel Rail Showing “Embryo” Inter- 
nal Transverse Crack 


found in a rail about 20 ft. long. Professor Dormus has never 
seen these defects in rails made from open hearth steel, but he 
writes that their occurrence in this country in steel made by 
that process is simply a proot :hat the rails in which the cracks 
developed were not properly manufactured. In view of Pro- 
fessor Dormus’ standing in metallurgical circles abroad, the re- 
sults of his investigations are of decided interest and im- 


_*Besitzt Thomaseisen die Eigenschaften eines guten Briickenmalenales? 
C. Ti. Haberkalt and Anton Ritter von: Dormus.-——p. 16 





Open Hearth Steel Rail Showing Development of - 
Internal Transverse Crack 


Open Hearth American Rail — 
Magnified 50 Diameters — in 
Which Internal Defects Devel- 
oped After a Few Months’ Ser- 
vice, Showing Porous, Dirty Steel 


height of 18 ft. at frequent intervals along their entire length. 
Under these conditions the rails tested would have been broken 
had the slightest crack or fissure been present, but not a single 
failure occurred in any of the rails thus tested, although they 
were bent and twisted by the force of the drop test. The com- 
position of these rails was within the same range as that of the 
rails which contained the internal cracks, some of them being 
harder and some softer. As a further test, other rails of the same 





*Proc, International Association for Testing Materials, 1912, A78. 
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general weight and composition were removed from track at 
random from locations where the traffic was heavy. These 
rails were also tested, head down, under the drop, along their 
length without finding a single indication of the defects. 

The results cited above proved that track or traffic conditions 
were not the prime cause of the growth of the cracks, particu- 
larly since we found that they did not appear upon the lighter 
sections of rails which had been in service under the same condi- 
tions in some cases for years, and the inference was clear that 
the difference in the service value of the rails was simply a 
result of difference in the quality of the steel, as was the case 
in Austria. These conclusions, have been fully confirmed by 
critical comparative study of rails which have contained these 
defects, and of those which under the same condition of traffic 
did not contain them. The difference in service simply means 
that the rails which failed contained defects of manufacture 
which so weakened their powers of resistance that they were 
overloaded by ordinary weights and stresses which exerted no 
injurious effect upon rails in which the steel was sound and 
properly made. 

As an example of the defective quality of steel which results 
in internal transverse cracks after short service, we give photo- 
graphs of an open-hearth 100-lb. rail which failed in track after 
less than two months’ service, owing to the above mentioned 
defects. Fig. 5 shows two internal transverse cracks extending 
over more than one-half the area of the head of the rail within 
about one-half inch of one another, joined by a longitudinal 
crack along the rail about one-half inch from the top of the 
head. Fig. 6 represents the polished section showing the longi- 
tudinal crack and also a diagonal longitudinal split. Fig. 7 
shows this same section etched and indicates clearly the de- 
fective: condition of the steel, while Fig. 8 is a microscopic sec- 
tion of the steel close to one of the defects, upon the gage side 
of the head one-half inch from the top. The section was pol- 
ished but not etched, and this figure represents the transverse 
surface magnified 50 diameters. Fig. 9 is taken from the same 
section, but it is a longitudinal view. These sections show very 
clearly the porous, weak and unserviceable condition of the steel 
and give clear testimony as to the cause of the brief life in 


service. The composition of this rail was as shown in the 
following table: 

Rail Heat Analysis 
en ee eee ee Tee 78 per cent 2 per cent. 
ee ee -050 per cent. .037 per cent. 
PR “escsseuseas ses .84 per cent. .86 per cent. 
PT cspasesvesducvnbs .032 per cent. -040 per cent. 


This composition does not indicate the cause of failure. The 
rail was the second in the ingot—a “B” rail, equivalent to a 
cropping of over 30 per cent. As illustrations of the growth 
of these internal defects we give below Fig. 10 and Fig. 11, the 
former from Bessemer and the latter from open-hearth steel. 
It will be understood that in course of time the small crack 
shown in Fig. 10 would ‘develop to the size shown in Fig. 11 or 
Fig. 5, if failure did not previously result. 

Fig. 12 shows the character of steel found in another open 
hearth rail which developed internal transverse cracks in less 


than six months’ service. The composition of this rail was 
as follows: 
RE Se edkbs ase kbenWowSs obhes asus ksh ewes aw .70 per cent. 


eC KC LARS Ee Oa NS Kee Skene .027 per cent. 
cache hake eh aeises bodes eses cous -_97 per cent. 
-055 per cent. 


Phosphorus 
Manganese 
Sulphur 


The photo-micrograph is magnified 50 diameters, and it will 
be seen that the steel is excessively dirty, fully accounting for 
the weakness which resulted in the failure. 

The illustrations which have been given and the statements 
made are an emphatic indication of the need of uniform and 
careful mill practice, not merely under present conditions of 
American railroad practice, but equally so under Austrian con- 
ditions 15 years ago. Absolute perfection in the manufacture 
of steel rails is not expected, nor is this necessary to ensure 
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traveling public that sufficient care shall be exercised by the 
mills to guard against the defective condition—the unsoundness 
or the brittleness—which is liable to result in failure in service, 
and it should also be the constant effort of every mill to make 
the supervision, inspection, and test of its output sufficiently 
thorough to detect and to reject the material which is defective 
and unserviceable. Inspection and supervision of this character 
and effectiveness should be undertaken by every mill as a neces- 
sary safeguard of the good name of its product, apart from con- 
siderations of service, and it is equally important that steps 
should also be taken by it to be on the watch for and to eradi- 
cate the slightest disposition upon the part of any member of its 
force—such as payment upon a tonnage-accepted basis tends to 
generate—to secure the acceptance of the greatest possible per- 
centage of output without regard to the quality of the steel, or 
the likelihood of safe and efficient service. 





THE RATE ADVANCE HEARINGS 


On Monday the commission resumed its hearings in the appli- 
cation of the eastern roads for 5 per cent. advances in freight 
rates. The representative of the Pittsburgh Coal Company pro- 
tested in the first place against the fact that the commission was 
calling on shippers to present their protest against advanced 
rates before the railroads had submitted enough evidence to jus- 
tify such increases. It was claimed by the representative of 
the coal company that the law placed the burden of proof upon 
the railroad company and that the shippers needed only to be 
heard in rebuttal after the roads had made out a prima facie 
case. This he claimed they had not so far done. Coal interests 
claimed that if the roads had undertaken to justify an increase 
in specific rates they would have been quite unable to justify an 
increase in the rate on bituminous coal, and it is such justification 
that the law has in mind when it-places the burden of proof on 
the railroad. Professor Edward F. Meade, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was called to testify concerning the financial 
condition of the railroads serving the Pittsburgh district and 
carrying bituminous coal, but his oral testimony was postponed 
until statements could be printed giving the statistics which he 
had prepared. 

On February 3, 1914, at the opening of the hearing Commis- 
sioner Harlan made the following statement: 

Before going on this morning with the hearing of the special 
issues involved in these intervening petitions, I wish to say a 
word or two in reference to the main case. 

In the order of the commission instituting the proceeding the 
first question of inquiry is: ‘ 

Do the present rates of transportation yield adequate revenues 
to common carriers by railroad operating in official classification 
territory? 

Upon that question the carriers have submitted of record many 
exhibits and have supplemented them by oral testimony. Those 
exhibits show a substantial increase in the rate and aggregate 
amounts of taxes assesed upon the several properties of these 


carrier companies by the various states through which their rails 


extend. They also show a substantial increase during the last 
few years in the rate and aggregate, amounts of wages paid by 
the several railroads to their employees. The exhibits, together 
with the testimony already submitted, tend to show a diminish- 
ing net revenue and a diminishing net income. 

The carriers, however, have not yet submitted all the evidence 
and testimony that they desire to offer in order to show a 
present inadequacy of revenues. Moreover, their witnesses have 
not yet been cross-examined; certain independent investigations 
of the books of the carriers undertaken by the commission have 
not yet been completed; and many shippers who have interested 
themselves in the inquiry and are affected by the proposed in- 
crease in rates have not yet been afforded an opportunity to be 
heard. Under these circumstances, and in view of the full hear- 
ing required by law and of the desire of the commission. to be 
fully advised with respect to all sides of the important questions 
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involved in the proceeding, it is manifestly too early to draw any 
final inferences or to reach any final conclusions on the record 
as it now stands. 

On the assumption that their evidence and testimony, when 
fully spread of record, will demonstrate that their revenues are 
not adequate, the carriers, as a solution of the situation, have 
proposed a general increase in their rates. The increases sug- 
gested by them are commonly referred to as a general increase 
of 5 per cent. As a matter of fact, although some of the pro- 
posed rates are slightly less than 3 per cent. higher than the 
present rates, on the other hand, some of them are as much as 
50 per cent. higher than the existing rates. Increased rates very 
probably will afford the carriers increased revenues. The com- 
mission, however, has set for itself a broader inquiry in the pro- 
ceeding. If the revenues of the carriers, when the record is 
closed, are shown to be inadequate the question asked by the 
commission, in the order instituting the investigation, is: 

What general course may carriers pursue to meet the situ- 
ation? 

On that question the statements and evidence offered by the 
carriers do not furnish the information deemed necessary by the 
commission. In order to ascertain what course the carriers may 
properly pursue to meet the situation, the commission requires 
additional information with a view to determining the causes 
of the diminishing net revenue and the diminishing net income. 
It has therefore requested the carriers to answer certain ques- 
tions relating to the conservation of their revenues, to economy 
in operation, and to other matters that are regarded by the com- 
mission as important in order that it may have a full understand- 
ing of the situation. It has not yet been possible for the carriers 
to answer these questions fully. The investigation recently com- 
pleted into the relation of carriers to plant railways controlled 
by industries in official classification territory disclosed that al- 
lowances, huge in the aggregate, are being made by carriers di- 
rectly or indirectly to the industries in the form of (a) divisions 
out of the rate; (b) per diem reclaims; (c) remission of demur- 
rage, and (d) furnace allowances. It is also disclosed that the 
extensive free services by the carriers incident to the spotting of 
cars on plant railways very largely increases their operating ex- 
penses. The report in the Jndustrial Railways Case, just an- 
nounced, shows that these allowances and free services, which 
are fruitful sources of unlawful discriminations against the small 
shipper, are also a heavy drain upon the revenues of the carriers. 
The aggregate amount of the allowances and the cost of the free 
services in- official classification territory were estimated in that 
report to deplete the carriers’ revenues by not less than $15,000,- 
900 a year. Action should clearly be taken by the carriers forth- 
with to abolish all such illegal allowances and free services: 

Other investigations undertaken by the commission show that 
other extensive services are rendered by carriers without charge 
in addition to the rate, and the investigations tend to show that 
these free services often become the means of unjust discrimi- 
nations against the smaller shippers. They also add largely 
to the carriers’ cost of operation. Among such services is the 
so-called trap or ferry car service, by means of which the carriers 
collect and deliver the traffic of many large shippers at their store 
doors, saving them the expense of cartage which other shippers 
under the same rate must pay. This has grown until the service 
has become a burdensome and expensive one to the carriers. 
Free store-door delivery for the larger shippers is also effected 
by certain forms of lighterage, a growing item of expense to the 
carriers. By means of drayage, and in other ways, store-door 
delivery is effected for many shippers at the expense of the car- 
riers, while the mass of the shippers using the same rates have 
the benefit of no such services, but bear the expense themselves. 
In many cases the carriers also offer a free service of elevation, 
and often without charge and at substantial cost to themselves 
permit reconsignment and diversion in transit. It is practically 
the universal custom also to spot cars on private spur and switch 
tracks without charge. Obviously all such services are of special 
value to such shippers as are in a position to enjoy them, but 
‘heir cost constitutes a heavy drain upon the carriers. Just what 
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the extent of this drain may be is not yet known to the com- 
mission. and probably not now fully known to the carriers them- 
selves. 

I have spoken of these services as free services, not meaning 
thereby that they are not authorized in the tariffs of the carriers, 
but only that they are available to a relatively small number of 
shippers without addition to the rate which the mass of shippers 
have to pay without having the opportunity to have the benefit 
of any such services. I shall not venture to make any definite 
estimate in figures at to what it costs the carriers to render these 
services, or any estimate of the revenues that would accrue to 
them for the services under charges that all would regard as 
reasonable. No well-informed person, however, can doubt that 
the discontinuance of these free services would save the car- 
riers millions of dollars of expense annually, nor can any well- 
informed person doubt that if each such service should be meas- 
ured in relation to its cost and its value and the general con- 
ditions surrounding it, and should then be made to contribute on 
a reasonable basis to the revenues of the carriers performing it, 
the income of the carriers would be increased by many million 
dollars a year. To the extent therefore that these free services 
may justly be said to account for or contribute to any inadequacy 
in the revenues of the carriers, to that extent it would seem to 
follow that the proposed increase in rates means that the general 
shipping public must accept increased rate burdens in order that 
the carriers may continue without charge to render these valu- 
able and costly services to a relatively small number of shippers. 
The propriety, therefore, under existing circumstances of dis- 
continuing the performance of these special services without 
charge is manifestly a matter that should receive immediate con- 
sideration. 

In making these observations it must be understood that the 
commission is not taking this means of indicating that the car- 
riers must adopt this method of increasing their income and may 
not adopt another method. Nor must it be understood from 
what has been said that I am announcing any definite views for 
the commission on this question of free services. What I have 
said is simply a point of view as to which the commission has 
reached no conclusions but upon which it desires light*and in- 
formation based on the experience both of the carriers and the 
shippers. What I intend to make clear is that the commission 
must necessarily look at the case from all points of view in order 
that we may be in a position to indicate what course, in justice 
to the general shipping public, as well as to themselves, the car- 
riers may pursue to meet the situation should additional revenues 
be needed. 

At an early day, therefore, it is the purpose of the commission 
to set for hearing the question of the propriety of making reason- 
able charges for the free services that I have described, and 
more particularly for the service of spotting cars on private spur 
and switch tracks. 





THE ENGLISH CHANNEL TUNNEL.—At a recent meeting of the 
Royal Society of Arts, Arthur Fell, M. P., discussed in great de- 
tail the project for a tunnel under the English Channel. He dis- 
cussed the latest proposals that had been offered as to the best 
means of construction, and told what was looked for as far as 
operation was concerned. It is expected that the tunnel will 
emerge into the air behind the cliffs about a mile or a mile and a 
half inland from the shore at each end. The entrances will be 
under the control of the forts at Dover and Calais. The traffic 
of the tunnel will be operated by electricity. The military author- 
ities of England, having it in mind that England is desirous of 
retaining her insular position, have exacted the concessjon that the 
sole power station shall be at Dover, so that the tunnel traffic 
will be under the complete control of the English. Trains will 
run from London to Dover by steam. Five minutes will suffice 
in changing the electric engines and five minutes again at Wissant, 
near Calais, so that Paris will be reached with but two stops. 
The day trains will of course have dining cars and the night 
trains sleeping cars. The engineers now consider that the tun- 
nel can be completed in eight years at the most. 








Remarkable Railway 


Progress in Canada 


Record of New Work Under Way and New Work 
Begun in Striking Contrast to the United States 


By J. L. Payne 


Comptroller of Statistics, Department of Railways and Canals 


Canada has had another great railway year. Unprecedented 
as was the progress made in 1912, the year ended June 30 
last stands out, by every recognized standard of valuation, 
unique and splendid. It was my privilege last year to tell in 
the columns of the Railway Age Gazette the story of develop- 
ment and expansion as revealed by official statistics for 1912. 
It is again necessary to write in the superlative in presenting 
the facts with respect to 1913. I shall do so as succinctly as 
the case will permit. 

Dealing first with the important matter of capitalization, 
it may be said that during the year $100,483,633 was added 
to the liability. This.increment left the total at $1,548,256,- 
796, which was slightly below the official aggregate for 1912, 
for the sufficient reason that a thorough and much-needed 
revision had been made of the capital statement. In the days 
of loose methods there had been carried along in the account 
a considerable volume of extinct issues and duplication, but 
in Canada, as in the United States, there had for years been 
a shrinking from the task of pruning away the useless ma- 
terial. When the whittlings and excisions were over, how- 
ever, it was found that upwards of $157,000,000 had been re- 
moved. By this process has been established a sound founda- 
tion, upon which the capital structure of the future may safely 
rest. Hitherto we have been compelled to assert many 
qualifications before permitting deductions to be drawn from 
the capital statement. Now that a revision has been carried 
out, judicially and carefully, we know for the first time with 
accuracy where the railways ef Canada stand. 

The total of $1,548,256,796 was made up of the following 
items: Stocks $759,645,016, debenture stock $163,257,224 and 
funded debt $625,354,556. This debenture stock appears for 
the first time as a separate item. Hitherto it has been 
classified under the head of funded debt. It attaches wholly 
to the Canadian Pacific. Other railways have debenture stock, 
but they involve mortgage conditions which do not separate 
them essentially from ordinary bonds. The Canadian Pacific 
issue stands by itself in that it provides a lien on the entire 
property of the company for nothing more than a fixed rate 
of interest. There is no security for principal, and the stock 
itself is perpetual. It is worth while perhaps to give emphasis, 
in the light of this explanation, to the rather extraordinary 
position which ¢he Canadian Pacific, operating the largest 
railway system in the world, reached in 1913. By the can- 
cellation of mortgage bonds the funded debt of the company 
was reduced to the nominal amount of $17,687,520. It is 
understood that this relatively trifling obligation will be ex- 
tinguished during the current year. On June 30 last the 
Canadian Pacific had outstanding the following capital 
liability: Common stock $200,000,000, preferred $74,331,340, 
consolidated debenture stock $163,257,224, and funded debt 
$17,687,520—making a total of $455,276,084. The fact that the 
common stock pays a dividend of 10 per cent., and has a 
speculative value because of occasional contingent fights at- 
taching, it has risen as high in the market as $285 per share. 
It stood at the time of writing at $223. Why should the 
company issue debenture stock or bonds at 4 per cent. when 
it can get $200 or more for $100 worth of unsecured common 
stock? Under its original charter it is obliged to lower its 
freight rates when the common stock earns a dividend of 
more than 10 per cent., and possibly it is regarded as sound 
policy to keep away from that point by concentrating, as far 
as may be practicable, capital obligations in common stock. 


The company has huge plans for extensions and betterments. 

So far as the liability of all the railways of the Dominion 
are concerned, the revision to which allusion has been made 
left it at $61,167 per mile for the lines to which it applied. 
The mortgage liability was $25,601 per mile, which must be 
regarded as highly satisfactory. Interest was paid on every 
dollar of the amount indicated, although some of the pay- 
ments were made indirectly and therefore are not included 
in the $17,980,913 which appears in the income account for the 
year. There has not been an instance of default for many 
years, and it was such a condition which led Sir George Paish 
to declare in a recent speech that Canadian railway securities 
stood high in the British market. It is perhaps worthy of 
mention that during the year the additions to funded debt 
included $6,521,617 of equipment trust obligations, showing 
the rising popularity of this method of acquiring rolling stock. 

One of the outstanding features of 1913 was the addition of 
2,576.30 to operative mileage. The largest previous addition 
was 1,327 miles in 1912. The total on June 30 last stood at 
29,303.53 miles, which brought Canada into sixth place among 
the nations of the world. Seventy per cent. of the new mile- 
age in 1913 was located west of Ontario, although Ontario 
itself got 454 miles, and Quebec 103. The Maritime Provinces 


- will not get a material lift in that respect until the eastern 


section of the Grand Trunk Pacific reaches an operating 
status. The bringing in of 1,400 miles of the western division 
of this new transcontinental line was the principal item in the 
total increase for 1913. It is expected that the whole main 
line, from ocean to ocean, will be in operation before the 
end of 1914. For convenience to the eye the following table 
shows the development of main track mileage since 1888 by 
five-year periods: 


SU us'siv ule y yee eens 12,163 MODS sa sce ses enssesss 18,988 
BRU Ss cesok Suber sewn as 15,005 LU eee ei 22,966 
AMOS ks s4sssscesnesnee 16,870 BONS. 5. sn ce ewesenions 29,304 


The most striking, and unquestionably the most significant, 
fact revealed by the statistics of 1913 was the mileage under 
construction. Considerable care was taken to gather 
authentic data in that relation. On June 30, 1912, there were 
throughout the Dominion 8,826 miles in various stages of 
construction. On June 30, 1913, the total had risen to 18,648 
miles. Having regard to the 2,576 miles brought into opera- 
tion during the year, this means that the addition to mileage 
under construction in 1913 was 12,398. Of the 18,648 miles in 
process of building, 6,558 were surveyed, 8,651 miles under 
contract, 2,956 miles completed and 542 miles unofficially in 
actual operation. Of all the mileage under way 82 per cent., 
or 15,602 miles, was in. the four western provinces. These 
figures are really amazing. There were not by 508 miles as 
many miles of line in operation throughout Canada in 1901 
as were under construction in 1913. Looking at it in another 
way: There were more miles of line under construction in 
Canada in 1913 than were in operation in Italy and Spain 
combined, in Australia and New Zealand, or in Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Switzerland and Roumania joined. This situa- 
tion from the viewpoint of capital, prospective transportation 
facilities, equipment required, labor and the effect on settle- 
ment in the west is most suggestive. It tells the world what 
Canadians are doing to realize on their vast and valuable 
heritage. In particular, it shows the people of the United 
States what aggressive neighbors they have, and customers 
too. It may be of interest to say that the labor conditions i: 
the western provinces were more favorable for constructiot 
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work in 1913 than they were for several years past, due no 
doubt in part to swelling immigration. 

This railway growth has carried with it proportionate in- 
creases of expenditure and liability by the Dominion and 
provincial governments. In fact, the railway progress of 
Canada can only be understood by having a clear conception 
of the part which government has played, is playing, and will 
play in the matter. Direct cash aid to the amount of $9,758,- 
084 was paid in 1913, and guarantees of principal and interest 
were given on bonds to the extent of $29,890,329. These 
guarantees have become a popular form of aid to railways, 
and have to a large extent taken the place of cash subven- 
tions. On June 30 last the outstanding liability under this 
head was $274,960,374. Of this amount $95,486,590 stood 
against the Dominion, and $179,473,784 against the provinces 
—chiefly the western provinces. During the next two or three 
years these obligations are likely to be substantially increased, 
for it will be suspected from the figures given regarding 
construction that Canada has under way very large railway 
plans. With the cash subsidy account standing at $217,830,- 
158, guarantees at $274,960,374, expenditure on the eastern 
section of the Grand Trunk Pacific (which is being built en- 
tirely by government) at $130,000,000, and the cost of state 
operated lines at $127,000,000, plus upwards of 50,000,000 
acres of land, it will be seen that the people of Canada have 
done a great deal, more perhaps than any other people under 
the sun, to secure railway facilities. When state projects now 
in progress are taken into the reckoning, notably the Hudson’s 
Bay Railway, I am quite prepared to show that the railway 
account will mount close up to the billion dollar mark. If 
the whole transportation account were made up, including what 
has been done by government for carriers by water, the 
aggregate will not fall far below a billion and a half. The 
nation of less than eight millions which has sacrificed that 
much has at least shown itself to be in deadly earnest. 

Traffic made large gains in 1913. For the first time, freight 
passed the one hundred million tons mark. The actual total 
was 106,992,710 tons, which was 17,548,379 tons ahead of the 
record for 1912. Passengers also showed a gratifying gain 
of 5,106,584 and aggregated 46,230,765. It is quite evident 
that both passenger and freight business are commencing to 
show the uplift of increased operating mileage, although it 
is a railway proverb that good results are invariably diluted 
by the opening up of new territory. There is a reasonable 
prospect of continued expansion in freight traffic. The show- 
ing since 1883—which is really like yesterday in the railway 
life of the continent—is striking: 


Tons Tons 
1 RRR eer 11,416,791 ORES 5 4 iaecenaen 22,148,742 
OO er 13,618,027 RO o aiaisiaiexesaie 34,044,992 
© WOON 6654456008 18,444,049 gS ee ee eee 106,992,710 


Even a cursory examination of these figures will show that 
the railways of Canada have struck a sturdy stride in the 
matter of freight tonnage. From 1888 to 1908, a period of 
20 years, the growth was a shade under 200 per cent., yet 
during the past five years there was a betterment of 219 per 
cent. Putting it in another and perhaps more effective way, 
there was a gain of 22,628,201 tons in the twenty years up to 
1908; while in quarter of that time, between 1908 and 1913, the 
increment was 72,947,718 tons. This inspiring result has been 
accompanied by one or two features which confirm the ex- 
cellent traffic outlook to which I have alluded. There has 
been a substantial improvement in freight density and in the 
trainload—suggesting wholesome conditions at both ends of 
the problem. The facts are not available anterior to 1907, 
when the Interstate Commerce reporting schedules and 
classifications were adopted by Canada, but during the inter- 
ening six years freight density has risen from 518,486 ton 
niles per mile of line to 785,820. During the same period, the 
rainload has come up from an average of 260 tons to 342. 
“his result has carried with it an increase in the average car- 
sad from 15.37 tons to 19.01. Thus the traffic field has grown 
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richer, and the facilities for exploiting it have also been 
improved. 

The geographical character of the traffic field in Canada, 
to which allusion has just been made, will be suggested by 
two or three statistical facts. The average passenger journey 
in 1913 was 71 miles, while the average passenger train con- 
sisted of 5.6 cars, with an average of 11.1 passengers per car. 
With the largest average passenger journey in the world, 
these other items will show what room there is for expansion 
without taxing train capacity. The same observation applies 
to freight. The average haul since 1906 has hovered between 


183 and 218 miles, which happens to stand also at the top, 


while the trainload indicated in a preceding paragraph falls 
considerably below the American average. We are growing 
in the right direction, at an encouraging rate, and with plenty 
of room between present results and the possible maximum. 
As I pointed out once before in these columns, and the fact 
is pertinent here, Canada has the highest railway mileage in 
the world measured by population, and the lowest per square 
mile of territory. This situation will be made intelligible by 
a glance at the map in the light of the figures here given. 
To avoid the lengthening of this sketch beyond reasonable 
limits, it must be assumed by the reader that the advance in 
traffic results in 1913 was accompanied by proportionate in- 
creases in train, locomotive and car mileage. There-is, how- 
ever, one item which I must add. Of the 106,992,710 tons of 
freight hauled, 27,317,214 tons, or a little over 25 per cent., 
were received by United States roads. This is exclusively the 
traffic which American lines operating in Canada brought in, 
and does not include tonnage handed over to Canadian rail- 
ways at the border. Comparisons cannot be made in this re- 
gard with previous years,. since this information was ascer- 
tained in 1913 for the first time. 

Coming to the financial results of railway operations in 
1913, I have before me a congenial task. It always gives a 
fillip to patriotism to talk in big figures about one’s country, 
but here I find myself shifting from pride to amazement. 
During the year directly under review the railways of Canada 
had gross earnings amounting to $256,702,703.32, or $37,298,- 
950.53 more than for 1912. It is only by comparison that one 
may grasp the significance of these figures. Let me, therefore, 
set down by five-year periods the gross earnings of Canadian 
railways since 1888—a short 25 years: 


Lo oe ee $42,159,152 BIO Ses beac awaiers $96,064,526 
PODS 0:5 :40:5 06s ecKs 52,042,396 TOS isc seneeves 146,918,314 
BOGE S 5 6.00400 ei 59,715,105 BSE s 0 Sun's: nw sce 's 256,702,703 


Here the eye helps the reader to realize the ratio of growth. 
But we still have to fall back on illustrative comparisons. 
During the 20 years between 1888 and 1908 the increment 
amounted to $104,759,162. Since 1908 the gain has reached 
$109,984,389. In other words, there has been a greater addi- 
tion to earnings within five years than was achieved during 
the preceding twenty years. The betterment for 1913 over 
1912 was equal to 17 per cent. With these basic facts in mind, 
it may be well to glance for a moment at the sources of gross 
earnings. Comparing 1912 and 1913, the following data will 
be enlightening: 


POSSERBET ORIGIER o bct io dv cic ccewss 
MONON HE CORWIOE 6.6 4 vs cies ass dis-ardie. sieraie 
Stations and train privileges........ 
Telegraphs, rents, €tC....cccccccece 


74,431,994 
77,089,373 

1,086,687 1,566,721 

3,307,739 3,614,615 
$219,403,753 . $256,702,703 

It will be seen that freight made the principal gain, as 
was natural under the circumstances. The following items 
in tabular form of information with regard to gross earnings 
for 1913, compared with the facts relating to five years ago, 
will be helpful. 


$65,048,187 $ 
149,961,140 1 





1908 1913 
SREAMENU DOU WINE © aie aleie are ciddiceiawidedewiiess ve $6,397 $8,751 
PSGWiMGS HEL WBC MINE. 6 occ sc cecswnciewvdes $1.869 $2,263 
Barnimgs PEF PAGEONHET  .0006c ccc ccceceeuces $1.175  $1.394 
iat NUE NOM CORN 6a ac'5h0/ 5:56:56. @) xiao @ agin nave diacsiene $1.486 $1.632 
Earnings per passenger mile—cents ......... 1.920 1.976 
Earnings per ton mile—cent ................ 723 758 


Operating expenses in 1913 were $152.011,690.33, or $31,- 
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285,150.46 more than for 1912. While gross earnings for the 
year increased 17 per cent., operating cost increased 20.7 per 
cent. The ratio of the latter to the former was 70.9, as 
against 68.7 in 1912. These facts will suggest that Canadian 
railways have not been exempt from the problem which per- 
sists year after year in the United States—ascending operating 





expenses. Following were the divisions of operating ex- 
penses in 1909 and 1913: 
1909 1913 
Maimennene OF WEG ss sc 6iiscns shes $21,153,274 $35,933,323 
PE... cin cukset essen s enn ed ix 21,510,304 37,289,718 
Traffic expenses .... 3,798,825 6,143,201 
Transportation 54,284,587 96,688,264 
TROTTED GEREDRES. 5 cee scxesssveneee 3,853,094 5,957,184 





eee eee eT $104,600,084 $182,011,690 
Administrative policy has followed sound lines in the mat- 
ter of maintenance of way and structures and maintenance 
of equipment, as the following little table will show: 


1909 1913 
cn — A—_—_, 
Per Per cent. Per Per cent. 
mile to total mile to total 
Way and structures ....... $878 20.22 $1,225 19.74 
ENE “osc ness cthewes $892 20.56 $1,271 20.48 


The high cost of railway living is well illustrated in the 
steadily advancing expense of running a train one mile. In 
1903 it was $1.117; in 1913 it was $1.604—an increase in ten 
years of 43 per cent. Within five years operating expenses 
per mile of line have risen from $4,673.30 to $6,204.38. In 
some degree at least, such a situation reveals the seriously 
lowered purchasing power of earnings. Each dollar of income 
‘buys less of what a railway requires, the necessaries of life, 
if you will, than it did five, ten and fifteen years ago. 

The whole financial situation is summed up in the following 
income account: 


Rail operations— 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses 


psaeaoese $256,702,703.32 
182,011,690.33 





DEE NIE PEVEREE «4 6540050654%+400 0 


$74,691,012.99 


Outside operations— 


ee eT Pret ee $24,588,410.10 
DEES inwe ccd veabecsounss 17,889,622.76 
RNS clas Sib hae se wwe « $6,698,787.34 


10,716,034.01 17,414,821.35 


$92,105,834.34 
2,430,186.26 


$86,675,648.08 


Other sources 





Less taxes 


Gross corporate income 


Deductions— 
Lease of other roads......... $3,820,033.03 
fe a a a ne 5,863,175.88 


phe eee wee 27,439.01 


Other properties 


Interest, funded debt ....... 17,989,099.34 
PR NE an as eae ohn od we 746,973.20 
CS eer ree ee 15,037.20 


1,616,878.04  30,078,636.36 


$57,523,126.74 


Other deductions 





Net corporate income 


Dispesal of net income— 


Dividends—common 
Dividends—preferred |........ 


$19,598,875.00 
14,071,685.62 


Additions and betterments. as 103,709.15 
ere ere 7,521.89 
Meecetianeous .....sssssscess 218,341.16 34,000,132.82 





ye ee ee ees rer ea $23,438,119.73 

The item of dividends is sufficiently important to justify 
elaboration. It has been a growing item. Five years ago it 
amounted to $12,955,243. In 1913 it had advanced to $33,670,- 
561. An increment of $20,715,318 within five years, or 160 per 
cent., is indicative of strength and capable administration. 
Such a comment is warranted by all the results disclosed in 
this summary of statistical facts, and it is something of which 
the railways of Canada may well be proud. The: railway 
securities of the Dominion have a strong position in the 
markets of the world, and there is certainly nothing in the 
financial statement for 1913 to modify confidence. It has not 
been a part of the statistical system to show where the stocks 
and bonds of our railways are held—the proportion at home 
or abroad, for example—but an effort will be made during 
the current year to gather that information. I think it might 


be safely assumed that a very large proportion of all the 
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bonds is held abroad, most of it in Great Britain. England 
has, speaking broadly, built the railways of the world, and 
according to Sir George Paish, the eminent authority, she is 
in a better position than ever to serve as the world’s banker 
in that regard.’ It is inevitable that Canada will be obliged to 
avail herself very freely of that source of supply during the 
next decade, for she has, as I have said, large railway con- 
struction work in hand and in contemplation. 

Expanding mileage and traffic called for large additions to 
equipment in 1913, and this is an aspect of our railway situa- 
tion in which the industries of the United States are con- 


cerned. The following table will show the rolling stock 
situation on June 30 last, with the increases for the year: 
Number Increase 
ISIE) oo canaeauuee es esak ease ges® 5,119 635 
Cars im PASSENGET SEFVICE. ......ccccccces 5,696 750 
CBE On SEINE MRIWROE sn nes os 505:9:35%'s 182,221 41,303 
Cars’ in COMPANY S SETVICE. 0.0065 ccessees 15,526 5,060 


The addition to freight car supply was equal to 16,034 per 
1,000 miles of new line. When it is remembered that this 
is much beyond the average of established lines having a 
high freight density,-it will be realized that a very large pro- 
portion of the increment for 1913 was for the handling of a 
rapidly expanding traffic on old mileage. What has been 
done for equipment on the whole during the past five years 
will be gathered from the following comparison: 


1908 1913 
ITO - oss ua suns cose S Shon eeonaews 3,872 5,119 
EPR E OIN haan as sy Sc oa eS eo sc pcwicesws te 115,709 182,221 
EINE ea > LG nate ues Geese ake bees 4,02 5,696 


The principal additions to freight equipment applied to 
box cars, for which there is a growing demand. It scarcely 
indicates the actual betterment in rolling stock conditions to 
merely count units. Account must also be taken to capacity. 
In that respect the railways of Canada have responded to 
both the fashion and judgment of the times. The purchases 
in 1913 were very largely of heavier and more capacious cars, 
and new locomotives were also of greater weight and higher 
tractive power. Whether or not this persistent drifting to- 
ward larger and heavier units is sound railway economy from 
every aspect is a matter of which the mere statistician ought 
not perhaps to express an opinion, but as an onlooker, using 
the only brains available to me, I “hae ma doots.” Be that 
as it may, it has been observed that American industries have 
direct interest in the equipment situation on this side of the 
line. That interest is revealed in the trade returns. For the 
year ended March 31 last I find that Canada imported from 
the United States 93 passenger cars, valued at $302,577; 8,151 
box and flat cars, valued at $6,488,672; 6,844 “other cars,” 
valued at $1,175,709, and parts of cars valued at $370,698— 
making a total of $8,337,656. To this should be added 200 
locomotives, valued at $783,987, and locomotive parts $126,- 
975, giving a final aggregate of $9,248,618. Of course, some 
of these locomotives were second hand, as the cost suggests. 
That makes, however, a respectable slice of business for one 
year, and it might be taken for granted that purchases on a 
generous scale will continue. In 1912 the locomotive and car 
shops of Canada had all the orders on their books they could 
handle for two years, and urgent domestic needs are certain 
to cause an overflow for some time to come. 

I am compelled to pass over a considerable mass of statis- 
tical data in order to save myself from becoming tedious. 
A word or two, however, will not be amiss with regard to 
three matters—employees, fuel and ties. The number of 
employees grew from 155,901 in 1912 to 178,652 in 1913, while 
the aggregate salaries and wages rose from $94,237,623 to 
$115,749,825. Five years ago the ratio of salaries and wages 
to gross earnings was 41.09, in 1913 it was 45.09. The ratio 
to operating expenses during the same period increased from 
56.26 to 63.59. These are suggestive comparisons. In this 
relation it may not be out of place to say that the Department 
of Railways and Canals could not consent to the placing of 
the statistical schedules relating to employees on the socio- 
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logical basis recently proposed by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. It was decided, however, to widen the classes 
and to revise the unit of service for train crews. Further 
than that it was not deemed expedient to go. The reference 
to fuel will be limited to the statement that oil has within the 
past two or three years come into the account. The place it 
has thus quickly taken will be seen from the fact that the 
sconsumption by locomotives was 1,729,577 gallons in 1912 
and had reached 31,087,252 gallons in 1913. With regard to 
ties, it might be observed that new mileage, joined with the 
normal need for renewals, has brought this item up to a posi- 
tion of first class importance. There were not less than 
22,000,000 laid down in 1913, and the average cost was 48 
cents. This was double the cost of seventeen years ago, and 
it has led to a largely increased use of treated wood. There 
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NEW DINING CARS FOR THE BURLINGTON 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in anticipating the pos- 
sibility of government regulation of passenger train car design, 
has drawn up general specifications for all such cars, using the 
government specifications for postal cars as a basis. The first 
cars to be built under these new specifications are the five dining 
cars that recently have been furnished to the road by the Pull- 
man Company. The general design is such that it may be read- 
ily used, with the necessary modifications, for any other pas- 
senger train cars. 

The railroad has endeavored, so far as possible, to use stand- 
ard structural steel shapes throughout, and where necessary to 
employ special shapes, has resorted to the use of pressed steel. 
These special shapes have been so designed that they may be 
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Floor Plan of the Burlington Dining Car 


was doubt as to the economy of creosoting sleepers when they 
‘cost from 12 to 23 cents, as: was the case in 1897. 

In: conclusion, it will be readily seen that the expansion of 
‘railway interests in’ Canada has compelled our chief operat- 
ing lines to resort to the higher economies in order to meet 
the falling purchasing power of earnings. Their efforts in 
that respect have been directed in particular toward double 
tracking and the improvement of terminal facilities. This 
work is proceeding as rapidly as the money situation will 
permit. The Canadian Pacific in particular has commenced 
the execution of very large plans, involving the’ expenditure 
of many millions, and has also under consideration the utiliza- 
‘tion of huge water powers in the mountain division for the 
‘development of electric motive force, both for auxiliary and 
ordinary tractive purposes. In the laying out of terminals for 
new lines the builders of today are profiting by the experi- 


used in various construction. details throughout the car, thereby 
reducing the number: of dies necessary for their manufacture. 
Effort has also been made to keep away from the use of pat- 
ented devices, thus eliminating the cost of royalties and giv- 
ing the various car builders an opportunity to bid on a much 
more equal basis. 

The new dining cars are 79 ft. 6 in. long over end sills, and 
are of the dummy end construction, which permits of seating 36 
persons and gives a larger and more convenient kitchen. A 
side door 2 ft. 4 in. wide, opening directly into the kitchen, has 
been provided so that the car may easily be provisioned. The 
kitchen has been laid out according to the standard practice of 
the Pennsylvania Lines and is. provided with all the latest im- 
provements. The car is of all steel construction, wood being 
used only in the floors and windows. These cars were designed 
to have the entire load between the bolsters carried by the side 














New Standard Dining Car for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


ence of those who had rot the vision of the Canada of today, 
and are appropriating large areas while land may be had at 
reasonable cost. Yet with all the disabilities which have been 
created by modern conditions, it may be said that the railways 
of the Dominion are in a prosperous and strong position. 
Their capital burden is relatively light, and the buoyancy of 
revenue has enabled them, in rugged faith, to make at least 
some provisions for the larger things which lie ahead, but 
vhich twenty short years ago were not even in their dreams. 
n this reconstructive work they are not likely to be ham- 
oered by legislative tinkering. The Canadian Parliament may 
oe trusted to reflect the disposition of a people deeply con- 
‘inced of the factors which make for national development, 
end avid, in that conviction, of transportation facilities. 


construction, leaving the center sills of the underframe to take 
care of the buffing and draft strains. To do this the cross bear- 
ers were made sufficiently stiff to transmit any load coming on 
the center sills to the sides of the car. The underframe is of 
simple construction and is made up mostly of steel shapes. All 
the pressed steel work serving similar purposes is made from 
one die, and therefore at a minimum expense. 

The center sills are composed of two 15 in. 35 lb. channels 
spaced 16 in. apart. They have a top cover plate 5/16 in. thick 
by 2 ft. 4 in. wide extending from end sill to end sill, and a 
bottom cover plate 5% in. by 2 ft., which only extends between the 
body bolsters. The side sills are made up of 4 in., 8.2 lb. Z-bars, 
and extend the full length of the car, being riveted to the cross 
bearers by four 34 in. rivets and thoroughly anchored in the end 
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sills by angle gusset plates. The end braces are made of % in. 
plate being pressed to the shape of a channel 9 in. wide and 
flanged out at the ends. The end sill is made up entirely of 
pressed steel shapes and steel plates. A pressed angle 24% in. x 
44 in. by 3/16 in. extends across the end of the car, being riveted 
to the end bracing, the small pressed steel Z-floor beams and the 
center sills. A 3/16 in. plate 1034 in. wide is riveted between 
this angle and a pressed pan made of % in. plate, and extends 
down to the bottom of the end sill. A second pressed pan of 
the same stock is located below the first mentioned pan and is 
riveted to the lower part of the 3/16 in. plate mentioned above. 
A ¥% in. by 6% in. end sill cover plate is riveted to the outside 
face of these heavy pans and extends clear across the end of 
the car while the pressed steel shapes only extend between the 
corner posts and two vertical I-beams located 21% in. each side 
of the center line of the car. These I-beams are the point of 
greatest resistance in the end construction of the car, being 12 
in. wide and weighing 31.5 lb. per foot. Further bracing of the 
car end is provided by two 4 in., 13.8 lb., Z-bars located 15 7/16 
in. each side of these I-beams, and by the two 4 in., 8.2 Ib. Z- 
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floor. 
room proper and 
4-ft. and 1-ft. units, each unit containing four iamps and one 
lamp respectively. There are six 4-ft. unit sections placed one on 
each side of the car and the 1-ft. units are placed between the 


There are 74-15 watt, 60-volt lamps used in the dining 
in the vestibule. These are arranged in 


deck beams to light the car ceiling at an equal intensity. The 
reflector is made of No. 20 gage steel and is covered with three 
coats of fired cream enamel, this color being also used on the 
upper ceiling. The lamps are so set in the reflector that the base 
of the lamp will not come within the area of the reflector, in 
this way eliminating the absorption of light by the socket of the 
lamp. The reflector is covered with a double layer of glass 
placed on an angle to minimize the collection of dust. The two 
layers of glass are used to prevent dust or dirt getting into the 
reflector. 

The car is finished in a very pleasing mottled gray color with 
a very little gold striping on the ceiling. The wood used in 
and about the windows is Mexican mahogany. The chairs are 
also of mahogany with Spanish leather covering. The dining 
tables are made of steel, and are covered with white metal. Wall 








Interior View of the Burlington Dining Car Taken by the Light from the Indirect Lighting System 


bars which form the end posts. A No. 16 gage galvanized cor- 
rugated steel plate is riveted to the floor supports and on this 
is laid a 1% in. layer of carbolith which is held in place by 
chicken netting fastened to the corrugated plate. Next is a 
layer of 1 in. hair felt. The finished flooring is laid with 2% 
in. by 34 in. tongued and grooved maple which is nailed to nail- 
ing strips laid in the carbolith and bolted to the corrugated plate. 
The maple floor is. underlined with waterproof paper and held 
1% in. above the hair felt to provide an air space. 

steel plate on the inside of 
which is applied a layer of 3 ply Salamander. The inside sheath- 
ing is 1/16 in. steel plate and is lined with Ceilinite 3/16 in. 
thick. 

The car is lighted by the indirect lighting system as applied 
by the Central Electric Company, Chicago. The lamps and re- 
flectors are located in the deck molding at the upper edge of the 
lower deck and are so arranged as to be inconspicuous from the 


The outside sheathing is 1% in. 


sockets are applied underneath the windows and just betow the 
tables for electric table lamps. The Commonwealth Steel Com- 
pany’s cast steel six-wheel trucks were applied. The various 
specialties applied were Miner friction draft gear class A-2-F 
Sharon couplers, Woods’ roller side bearings, Vulcan 60,000 Ib. 
capacity cast steel brake beams, McCord journal boxes, Christie 
adjustable brake heads, Westinghouse latest improved air brakes 
with the American slack adjuster, Railway Utility Company’s 
ventilators, Bohn refrigerators, and 32 Willard storage battery 
cells, type P. R. L. The following are the general dimensions 
of the car: 


LEE RGR PA ME sn nik S se aS kee Ke wes setae 79 ft. 6 in. 
SR AIGIPN. PAO IIR cg ok ee ua ea wee Sas 9 ft. 9% in 
MUSH GIVER, DIE At WEE WOR. ons inis soon omen ta-ee's > 9% in. 
By A I RAE IIED we 5 5 6 6 059:555 bins uslosia's 08s 6 ft. 834 in. 
Top of rail to top of floor....... ers ee 4 ft. 6 7/16 ir. 
Top of rail to top. of buffer beam..............- 4 ft. 25% in. 
WR Orl CimIee AOE ERIK woos os sivas sce as onms secu eunm see ft. 
SEEER 55 Sapo os 5c Xo oS EA Sam ns SUSUR ee ess 5 in. x 9 in. 
Oy SE aE ee EE i EN SI er 40 i (steel tired) 
MARRIES ANNIE S15 0 Secs cag Koss ee ee Sin oe 34 in. (steel plate) 
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The Nebraska legislature in the early part of 1909 passed what 
was known as the Physical Valuation Enactment. This measure 
required the finding of the physical worth of the various utility 
properties in the state and placed this task upon the state rail- 
way commission, which was empowered to employ such help and 
agencies as were deemed proper. Further, the law outlined a 
certain precedence by which the estates of the steam railroads 
were to be considered in advance of those of others. It empow- 
ered the commission to call upon the several railroad respondents 
for any and all information essential to the question and provided 
for public hearings after the commission had.made up tentative 
determinations of worth at which representatives of the roads 
could plead for such modification of the findings as they deemed 
proper. The law also listed somewhat in detail all of the struc- 
tural elements of railways, and closed the paragraph with the 
following : 

(i) “The value cf all other articles or things belonging to and neces- 
sarily a part of the road. 

(j) This section shall apply to each railroad in this state separately, 
and the finding of the commission shall show the total value of each rail- 
road, the number of miles of road and the average value per mile of track. 
The basis to be used in arriving at such value shall be the average market 
value or cost of labor and material for the year ending July 1, of the year 
in which such valuation is made, and the values spoken of shall 
be the amount of money found necessary to rebuild the road complete as it 
now stands, the same as if no road existed upon its present site, allowing 
for a reasonable length of time for assembling the material and doing the 
work necessary for bringing into existence such railroad. The proper 
reductions shall be made for the wear and shrinkage in value on account. 
of age and wear of the material in the railroad under consideration.” 

The commission, through its engineers, began to carry out the 
assigned work in June, 1909. Several preliminary conferences 
were held in the office of the commission attended by representa- 
tives of the roads, from which resulted beneficial understandings 
for co-operation and procedure. Various important principles, 
methods and interpretations were also considered and established 
by the department influencing the conclusions. These matters 
are now largely of record, as well as the determinations resultant 
from the initial work which was closed in 1911. Interesting and 
elucidative hearings as provided closely followed. It can be said 
that these hearings contributed much to the investigations as a 
whole. Through them much information was gathered additional 
to that appearing in the original reports, both for the respondents 
and the engineering department of the commission, and also 
through this avenue the whole work was greatly clarified. Thus 
the initial and preceding valuation is mentioned, and this first 
work can be said to form a background for the later endeavors. 

The figures for the 1909 valuation were as follows: 


PEDPOGUCUON COSt, TOW. <hicas6.ccse eu ceee es sewers $290,905,616 
Present value 249,196,180 


The total roadway mileage at that time was 6,071.59 and the 
total track mileage 7,754.25. While the above figures are not di- 
rectly comparable with those in the 1911 valuation just completed, 
owing to changed conditions, the construction of additional 
tracks, etc., they are of interest for general comparisons with the 
later work of the commission. 


ee ey 


RE-VALUATION 


Although the law seems to direct frequent revisions of the 
values found in the manner prescribed, extensive labors pertain- 
ing to other kinds of utilities prevented giving immediate and con- 
tinued attention to the railroads. A re-appraisal of these prop- 
erties as of July 1, 1911, including one exception for 1912, was 
Proposed late in the year of 1911. Active steps were inaugurated 


by the department for attacking this problem toward the close of 
that year. Because of continued attention being required in the 
appraisal of other utilities, this work was carried on intermit- 
tently, and the tentative findings were not completed until the 
latter part of 1913. It should not be construed that because of the 
interruptions, however, any laxity was admitted in the procedure; 
but rather all efforts were bent to refine in every manner the 
former efforts, and it is trusted the results will reflect the care 
and study taken. No other class of public utility property has 
been treated for re-valuation yet by the department, except that 
here reviewed; and, therefore, the characteristics are individual 
and not comparative in this respect. Contrasted with the initial 
work there are affairs, it is thought, worthy of notice. 

The law provides, section 5, that “To aid in arriving at such 
value the Railway Commission shall furnish schedules in blank 
covering all of the different classes of property to be valued, to 
each of such companies and shall require such companies to fur- 
nish reports, sworn to by their proper officers. . . .” This 
provision seems to refer to and was taken to mean affairs rele- 
vant to classification and form blanks. The schedule for the 
former work was not changed in the recent procedure, while the 
experience gained in the use of the first form blanks suggested 
numerous improvements. The 1911 revision blanks absolutely 
adhered to the principal list of accounts in numbering, and where 
more than one sheet was found necessary a letter was affixed. 
For convenience in typewriting and binding, all of the form 
sheets were 8% inches by 14 inches. The matter suggested in 
different sub-headings printed on the various forms was altered 
considerably, although the general make-up can be said to be 
similar to that first used. Form blanks are an interesting study 
for discussion alone and there are various plans suggested. The 
general principle in this work was to simplify many of the gen- 
eral items, allowing as much latitude as possible for the respond- 
ent, but sufficiently detailed to cover salient matters; while for 
certain general accounts, such as shop machinery and tools, where 
many parts and considerable detail seem essential, the sheets 
should be arranged for comprehensive embracement. 

The original lines laid down as to just what should be em- 
braced within a naked physical appraisal, thus attempting to com- 
prehend the meaning of the statute, were strictly adhered to, and 
have appeared in the following language: 

“Physical value is the total cost in money to provide, assemble and install 
in place the physical factors of a plant or property, which when completed 
make the same entirely ready for operation; and which, primarily, include 
those things which are physical and tangible and susceptible of being in- 


ventoried; and secondarily, embrace certain non-physical charges which are 
an inseparable part of the cost of the placement of property.” 


Again, the Nebraska law seems to require the finding of a 
“Reproduction Cost New” evolved through the application of 
usual principles and from average prices and costs for the year 
for which the statement is intended, together with a “Present 
Value” found by applying depreciation to the former. No change 
was made in the later work as to these understandings, except 
as to the extent of the influence of use, age, wear and tear, etc., 
on the various items. 

RIGHT OF WAY 


Certain relevant and comparative experience found in a can- 
vass of some of the accounts for re-appraisal seems to deserve 
mention. The method of treating rights of way and lands was 
not materially modified from that at first adopted, viz., the market 
value of all land was fixed in accordance with that found for that 
immediately adjacent. Except in few cases of recent purchase, 
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where foreign buildings existed’ upon the premises, all lands 
were considered as vacant and stripped of all improvements in 
finding market worth. Multiple or severance costs were based 
upon criteria embracing improvements for the rural locations, 
and generally excluding such for the station and terminal 
grounds. Unless the cost of acquirement (right of way or real estate 
agents’ fees and expenses, special legal costs, special engineering, 
etc.) can be construed as a part of such cost, no allowance was 
made because of an assembled or continuous property, which 
might be claimed to make it more valuable for particular use 
No value was granted for streets, alleys or public places occupied 
by the railroad, unless they had been found legally vacated 
for such specific use. The so-called spread method prevailed in 
obtaining a market value of lands composed of lots, blocks, 
vacated streets, alleys, etc. Briefly this is as follows: The con- 
centrated area unit worth determined from surrounding lots or 
blocks was substituted into the original and similar lots and 
blocks and the vacated areas represented in the portions of the 
former streets, etc., inuring to the said lots and blocks were not 
given any value, thus distributing over the increased surface the 
concentrated value of the lot or block apportionment alone, mak- 
ing the unit worth relatively less, and really effecting a full allow- 
ance for the lots and blocks, as originally sub-divided while dis- 
regarding any value for the vacated grounds. The market worth 
for rural lands was generally averaged by counties, and applied 
to the s veral lines of road in consideration of such political sub- 
division. Because of recent court decisions, and to enable the 
commission to consider all likely phases of the land question, the 
1911 statements embrace two complete results, one including 
market values with acquirement only, and another including 
severance costs. 

Excepting certain terminal properties, there are seven railroads 
within the state of Nebraska. In making up the first valuations 
for the rights of way and station grounds for these lines there 
was embraced within the study a comprehensive local investiga- 
tion of conditions in order to set out the measure of severance, 
which largely influenced the application of the so-called multiples. 
A composite of this survey, together with a continued study of 
experiences of this nature, resulted in the following tabulation, as 
representing that obtaining in the later appraisal: 


RicHt OF Way Anp Station Grounps 


Per cent., 

: Market including Railroad 
Name of company Location value acquirement value 
ia ae ee SE wen aaweue Station grounds.. $1,688,770 142 $2,398,054 

ae eee 878,092 252 2,212,792 

os ee | eee Station grounds 6,607,812 142 9,383,093 
ee 2,710,383 250 6,775,957 

et ae ee 2 Sees Station grounds 443,621 142 629,942 
CS eer 283,002 266 752,786 

C. St. P. M. & O....Station grounds 923,326 142 1,311,123 
SS ee 329,853 251 827,931 

Missouri Pacific .....Station grounds 1,014,631 142 1,440,776 
: Dt. 553.c50%46% 76,533 266 1,001,578 
St. J. & G. I........Station grounds 145,097 142 206,038 
ee. a” eee 162,728 252 410,175 
Union Pacific .......Station grounds 8,401,037 142 11,929,472 
a eae 1,141,601 250 2,854,902 

Totals ......$25,106,487 168 $42,133,709 


A concrete comparison of the two valuations for the railroad 
lands of the seven companies appears in this tabulation. 
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later date, as reflected in the figures, placed the item of Track 
Laying and Surfacing at about 116 per cent. of the former. The 
element of appreciation was also evidenced in the cost of the 
ballast. Admitting a partial omission in the 1909 work and plac- 
ing the factor of cost under the proper headings there was added 
to the cost of the track material five per cent. for yard expense, 
and to Track Laying and Surfacing two per cent. ‘of the labor 
cost for use of tools. The telegraph and telephone accounts were 
entirely revised, along the lines specifically set out in the special 
review covering the subject of telegraph. The intricate problem 
of dividing the ownership properly between the railroad and the 
telegraph companies was one of novel and unique characteristics, 
because of the various contracts existing. It can be said though 
that no’great change in worth appears. For a state appraisal it 
has not been found consistent to undertake to distribute Shop 
Machinery and Tools values beyond the borders of the common- 
wealth, because of the lack of full information for the system. 
The remainder of the roadway items were treated with no 
changed basic prices. The entire roadway category, except Shop 
Machinery and Tools, was placed in re-valuation by accepting 
simply the betterments and additions thereto and rejecting the 
deductions. 

A complete new appraisal was effected covering the equip- 
ment accounts. To undertake the same process indicated for the 
roadway presented difficult entanglements for analysis. The cost 
units for the principal equipment items were made up in the same 
manner as heretofore excepting transportation costs were made 
a part thereof. These freight charges were considered from the 
point of origin to the Missouri river, using class rates for locb- 
motives and for certain work equipment consisting of machinery, 
and commodity rates for cars. For the 1909 work there existed 
a low ebb in equipment prices. The later work for 1911 can 
reasonably be said to represent a more normal condition. An 
analysis of the 1911 cost units shows an increase for locomotives 
of 101.4 per cent.; passenger cars, 101 per cent.; freight cars, 
107.8 per cent., and for work equipment a relative increase above 
that calculated from the 1909 prices. The distribution of equip- 
ment values was arranged as heretofore, viz.: for locomotives, 
passenger and freight cars upon a commercial mileage basis, 
giving consideration to the relative weight and class used within 
the state to that averaged for the system. For some of the ter- 
minal properties arbitrary exceptions were made based on local 
habitation. In the distribution of the work equipment, the plan 
was to use the relative commercial mileage of locomotives and 
cars in certain combination with the amount or miles of track 
maintained. 

OVERHEAD CHARGES AND CONTINGENCIES 

The ever interesting factor of the so-called “overhead charges,” 
represented in the account, General Expenditures—Contingencies, 
was also generally treated as heretofore. Additional informa- 
tion as to taxes during construction caused this sub-item to be 
entered at 0.6 per cent. of the fundamental costs for roadway 
items including equipment. In the first mentioned work no allow- 
ance was made for insurance on equipment, while in the 1911 
valuation an amount approximating 0.25 per cent. of the-repro- 




















1909 1911 

2 — Ca ins Rae aan Te eee, \ fs Aa >» 

Subject Acres Market value Percent. Railroad value Acres Market value Percent. Railroad value 
Ne ee Oe eee bes 88,041 $5,465,278 238 $13,012,125 88,865 $5,882,001 246 $14,481,879 
eee eee 18,248,879 138 25,104,046 17.073 19,233,034 136 26,142,805 
Real estate 13,708 1,759,308 102 1,789,751 13,281 2,487,320 100 2,487,320 
ae Pee ee ee eee S 5 peek ie 6 1,528,408 piniceite ere 6 1,656,141 
ES EEO TS Re $25,473,466 163 $41,434,329 119,220 $27,602,354 162 $44,468,145 








It will be noted from the above that the resultant in the latter 
case shows an accretion of acres or amounts, as well as a small 
increase in value per areal unit. 


ROADWAY AND EQUIPMENT 


Some re-molding of cost units affecting the structural items for 
the roadway also occurred. 


The increased cost of labor for the 





duction cost new was entered. An exhaustive study of construc- 
tion periods for the various working sections was re-made, ad- 
hering to the former principles, viz., determining an equated 
period predicated on the weight of the several roadway accounts, 
pro rated into mile months, the aggregate of which is assumed 
to approximate an investment of $3,000,000 for one year’s time 
producing 75 miles of finished normal roadway ready for opera- 
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tion. Inasmuch as there has been considerable discussion of this 
subject, and the arbitrary allowance of interest on money during 
construction together with other matters rests upon it, the re- 
survey as indicated was made. Of course the variation found in 
the numerous working sections was taken into consideration and 
was reflected in the conclusions. It can be said that not much 
difference was found in comparison with the former estimates. 
It may be well to add also that each working section for both 
calculations was considered one complete railroad, irrespective 
of the environments in this matter. Again based upon the work- 
ing periods there was found the commensurate allowance for 
work train days injecting into the process a study of the relative 
structural weights found for each section. For this sub-element 
of expense the extended re-survey increased the amounts found 
for the general items 38 and 40. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that for the 1911 appraisal no change occurred in the length of 
any of the working sections for any of the properties, except 
that one on the Union Pacific was extended from Callaway to 
Stapleton, an added distance of 36.87 miles of roadway, and an 
entirely new section was added extending from Northport to 
Gering and consisting of 30.64 miles of main track. 

The item, Contingencies, was generally arbitrarily entered as 
heretofore at 4 per cent. of the sum of all fundamental accounts. 
No corrective or substantiating evidence of authenticity was 
found for this entry, except to say that in careful re-checking of 
inventories of other utility properties by the department actual 
omissions considered as a part to be embraced under contin- 
gencies were found to be relatively fully equal to that indicated. 


PRESENT VALUE 
The statute, section 5, reads: 


“Tf the actual value cannot be given, then the estimated value based on 
the market value of labor and material necessary to duplicate the plant, 
from which shall be deducted the probable shrinkage in value caused by 
age and use of material as it exists on July 1 of the year in which such 
valuation is made.” 


Thus as aforesaid it became incumbent apparently upon the 
commission’s engineers to. find the replacement cost and calculate 
from a present value or state using approved rates of 
depreciation. The straight line method was adhered to both in 
the first and the succeeding efforts. All appraisals suggested 
under public regulation are primarily predicated upon ideal prin- 
ciples. The particular characteristics of each individual property 
no doubt should influence the final judgment. This, however, 
does not challenge certain ideal principles, but merely calls atten- 
tion to the fact that modifications from the normal only reflect 
the results as related thereto. Therefore once a method is estab- 
lished into a valuation statement setting out theoretical deprecia- 
tion, it is intended to be so balanced between the several members 
of the physical schedule as to reach accurate and logical results. 
To modify the method automatically recasts the plan of account- 
ing, which essentially permeates the work, and to again obtain 


the desired resultant involves special manipulation of the physical - 


accounts. 

Not only is the above true when setting out the several phases, 
but from another viewpoint, extraordinary differences of em- 
ployment appear. One premise may be that the reproduction 
cost new shall represent the proper invested cost upon which to 
predicate earnings together with allied matters. Should such be 
accepted, then the conclusions as to present value would serve 
but two contingent purposes that are noteworthy, viz., to set out 
the extent of the physical decay in order to gage service quali- 
fications, and to estimate the remaining life, establishing there- 
irom an anticipated fund to care for final replacements. Another 
basis may be that the present state of the property as measuring 
the remaining investment shall be made the proper amount upon 
which to base earnings and allied conclusions, and in which case 
obviously much greater importance would attach to the said 
indings than in the former suggestion. Giving present value 


such consideration also would not minimize the related attributes 
outlined for the former. 
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It is not within the range of this review to argue over the 
various principles adopted into the 1909 appraisal respecting the 
application of depreciation. Certain accounts when cast into 
the present value column were maintained at 100 per cent., when 
it can be argued that the same were affected by elements tending 
to reduce worth and measured by structural conditions. In order 
to remove this possible criticism and at the same time have pre- 
pared statements for rational comparison with that of the former 
effort, there appear in the 1911 figures two columns setting out 
present worth. The first deductions are reached through identical 
methods for 1909, whereas the last column purports to show 
the results of relatively depreciating all accounts that can be 
called subject to or allied with structural decadence. In a study 
for the latter process some things may be interesting to note in the 
procedure adopted. Exceptions were taken to flatly lessening the 
item of Engineering and Superintendence, and also General Ex- 
penditures—Contingencies. For the former account it seemed 
rational to think that a certain portion of the result of the sac- 
«ifice becomes emblazoned upon enduring records and the earth’s 
surface permanently and is not deteriorated or lost; while the 
remaining portion can be claimed as directly related to the road- 
way structural elements. To establish*the division between the 
portion monumental and that dissipating, it was found that gen- 
erally the cost approximates $1,000 per mile of roadway, and that 
the enduring portion approximates 0.4 of the total, while the re- 
maining 0.6 received that depreciation found for the average of 
the roadway. In calculating depreciation for General Expendi- 
tures—Contingencies it seemed compatible to estimate this 
in part as related to the remainder of the items, and in part con- 
sidered separate from that physical. This plan was as follows: 
Organization, administration and legal expenditures seemed to 
present in certain measure elements not affected by decadence, 
and appeared in part enduring and being the mental concept of 
the organized estate, somewhat akin to that described for a por- 
tion of the Engineering and Superintendence as above. No other 
means at hand was discerned than arbitrarily to fix the non- 
depreciating portion at four-fifths of the total, and thus estimate 
the remainder in accordance with that found for the aggregate 
of all the fundamental elements, inasmuch as it was assumed the 
same were possessed of experimental and departing character- 
istics, and the relationship was in evidence. 

All the other sub-items appearing under the general account 42 
were lessened in accordance with the average depreciation found 
for the total of the list. 

For. purposes of illustration and interesting comparisons 
there are given herewith departmental findings for some of the 
particular properties for 1911, together with the owners’ reports 
of them. Also there is shown the departmental figures cover- 
ing the total of steam railroad property in the state. No similar 
owners’ reports can be rendered because of incompleteness of 
some. The departmental reports as already mentioned are 
founded upon the strict interpretation set out for physical value. 
Some of the owners’ figures shown seem to indicate certain costs 
considered by the engineers of the commission as bordering on 
that beyond the physical, and which have tended to increase the 
amounts. Such elements as cost for financing and development 
together with others have been rejected, owing to the inter- 
pretation of physical worth by the department, but the probable 
validity of such charges was not denied as being proper to enter 
into a complete statement for fair value. However, upon such 
assumption there would be involved a comprehensive analysis 
and measurement of all elements of cost entering into an estate 
both tangible and intangible, which would be quite another mat- 
ter than that undertaken here in review. The only question 
would be in this connection that of the final interpretation of 
just that which should be included within a physical appraisal, 
and just what elements should be excluded, and whether the 
commission’s engineers have erred in these matters. 

Incidental and additional to the amount of property of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy as set out in both the respondents’ and 
the department’s statements herewith, there exist in a partially 
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assembled condition certain lines of road, which have been in Cuicaco, Burtincron & QuiNcy 
this state for a considerable term of years. The company’s rep- Miles of roadway, 2,850 Miles of track, 3,528.79 


resentatives have contended that these properties are live issues State Commission’s valuation Roe 
c ~ company 


and that at a seasonable time they will be completed and placed Present _ valuation. 


in operation, that the circumstances truly represent advance con- Subject ‘oo gory sotetente eee 


struction, and that there should be no question as to the incor- 1—Right of way and sta- 
poration of these values into a complete statement. Because these (a) vied Lt ger 4 a hk ue il A ai seitaieatl 


projects have remained abandoned for a considerable series of (b) gece ++ $9,837,330 $9,837,330 Sais eolae- lak enwncee nile 
easee ¥ . ic. acq. and sev- 
years and activities lending to completion at an early date are erance 16,050,376 16,050,376 .. dm Ieieeiese uae 
° . ,—_— pe st: > t 2 
not evident, the department, though making up a statement cov- SE oo aca - pengerd a1 ered “° he pry 


ering them has included it only in supplemental form, and leaves so 118,639 103,639 ssereseeeee 69,17 
4 + 4° . ipa —LBridges, 
the matter of deciding the question for the commission at a later culverts 7574883 4,997,018 os ....%<5% 9,367,651 
Pee . nee ' oa ‘ies 10,592,778 6,254,502 pane unawes 10,899,427 
date. Again it suggests rather a novel Proposition as to who 7Rails 127170,086  8,952°906 ........... 12,361,451 
shall have.the authority to indicate what is advance construction | 8—Frogs and switches.. 368,283 252,608 ssseeeeeee 400,629 
ae 9—Track fastenings and : 

and how the proper amount of such shall be measured. The im- other material .... 2,678,305 EOS OF5:. -semcweses 2,453,516 
portance of this question is apparent. A number of other mat- Track laying vitae eM 4,657,953 4,159,160 ...000 00+ 1419,408 
ters of perhaps equal moment were encountered in the re- facing 3,247,233 3,247,233 = $2,297,093 = 5,731,569 
aust : Sohne: ; : : 12—Roadway tools 128,292 FONTD! “cs unsesssess 83,63 
valuation experience, but they will not be recited here. What 13—Fencing—Right of way 822,580 BOR AY ic css sess su 969,564 
has been touched upon will likely forecast in limited extent that PME aoa ee: 684,533 SERN socensenees 730,126 
anticipated for the important federal work now pending. signal apparatus... 242,799 210,230 2. wee seeeee 249,506 

16—Telegraph and _ tele- 
phone lines 967,033 BFRBRS ssiecew ence 866,879 

17—Station buildings and 
Miles of roadway, 1,071.28 Miles of track, 1,264.02 fixtures 2,918,994 2,207,699 .....-.00+6 2,044,077 

ii 18—General office build- 
State Commission’s valuation Railway ings and fixtures.. 211,185 LEUED sieusesnoe ss 145,264 

c on ~, company’s 19—Shops, engine houses 
’ Present valuation. and turntables .... 2,500,904 Bi) 07 rae 1,936,168 

me Reproduction Present value Reproduction 20—Shop machinery and 
Subject cost new value new formula cost new tools : 918,616 655,709 Swiss 827,217 
1—Right of way and sta- 21—Water stations 1,158,490 OLE 1,038,055 
‘can pani 22—Fuel stations 434,357 BEES. “se4as os6s'se 287,656 

SEMEL E556: SEECESIAGS wobec ooios’ peossesses “Ee ARrobeS 

(ab BLS. wal. wath ac 23—Grain elevators E ; <aeeushe 10,00 


quirement .... $2,566,862 $2,566,862 ........... sesssssseee 28-Electric power trans- 
(b) inc. acq. and sev- mission ee eowassix 6,555 
erance 4,610,854 BIRDIE Ree hi oi cae oaiete se ily 9 er Y sass tec Ty 993, 800 "684, 2 ey ee i; 568, 684 
2—Real estate 44,91 oc cree secee —Adaptation and solidi- 
i—lielies .. we 6a oO eee fication 3,808,886 3,808,886 .........6. 7,412,048 
5—Bridges, trestles and 32—Engineering and su- 
culverts 2,946,225 St) re 2.910.639 perintendence ..... 2,922,683 2,922,683 2,579,677 4,156,760 
6—Ties 3,322,736 777 <> eerie 2'037.935 33—Steam locomotives... 4,833,753 SORTED " swaessaceus 
7—Rails 4,140,208 UE cc cocassune 3,567,372  39—Passenger cars ...... 2,353,394 PSSBSMIS onsen snes 
8—Frogs and switches.. 118,244 ME Nedscnicns 116,497 36—Freight cars 9,206,643 6,341,293 .........2. 9,821,962 
9—Track fastenings and 37—Work and miscellane- 
other material .... 839,795 SERPS: \cxciicsosss 691,715 38—R es ee tas 872,109 SBE OES) saicessssses 923,615 
10—Ballast 1,369,320 1,069, es : —Rent and repairs 0 
1l—Track laying and sur- ceed ne aecaead equipment 293,037 . 293,037 235,719 1,046,491 


faci 1,11 39—Inspection and pur- 
Pe mn tools 29223 mare ty ie wane net xe! chase of equipment 172,659 TUE cy ere 177,649 


13—Fencing—Right of w CVE A ; 40—Transportation of men ; ; 
tins cits. ieee 4 wneee cc] | tees and material, miscl. 1,208,400 1,208,400 “972,037 ‘1,781,221 
15—Interlock. and other 41—-Stores y and supplies 

sig. apparatus .... 44,750 38,257 Bie a eles 38,710 for Nebraska 2,470,815 BAPOIGNS -kesscccsces 2,470,815 
16—Telegraph and 42—General expenditures 

phone lines 166,754 aN ees. 47,951 —Contingencies PO eT a eT PM 
17—Station buildings and (a) Mkt. val. land only iS, 698, 996 15,698;996 12;635,;4S9  6<000 2.006: 


fi 1 A a (b) Inc. acq. and s 
18—General office build- nee aes 743,365 right of “_. - 16,606,101 16,606,101 EST |) GPs 


ings and fixtures.. 17,359 SEER Scacknusees 18, 
19Shovs engine houses mee Grand totals .... ..... > peas ‘. aeons - $235,567,364 

and turntables .... 429,981 330,061 biewevesese 298,473 Pee oe tem 
Slibne winery and @ _ pasty pg $128,730,333 $108,242,493 $103,592,129 ; 

tools ... 40,460 28,405 ws seeeeeeee 29,077 right of way..135,850,484 115,362,644 110,713,897 ........... 
21—Water stations 330,286 Se cnnleswipe Per a of road- 
22—Fuel stations 177,525 123,989 .. cevsecoce , ; wa eth AERC RR. dees at ed 82,655 
24—Storage warehouses.. 4,100 tee 
30—Miscel. structures.... 484,672 309,772 os coscceese 640,114 37,980 36,348 
31—Adaptation and solidi- (b) mi an ne caarl ¢ : 

fication 1,141,497 Ete ee eee 2,272,451 way 47,667 40,478 38,847 seawater 
32—Engineering and su- CC ccs, guatiunens saxdineetens 66,756 

perintendence 946,987 946,987 808,860 1,328,462 (a) Per mile of track 36,480 30,674 29,356 .. 





Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN 








33—Steam locomotives... 1,751,760 1,153,740 ........... 1,889,860 i pean uae 
35—Passenger cars 790,012 SES éeustaberes 836,022 (b) Per mile of track i ——— saeaaie : 
36—Freight cars 3,984,311 BUBEIPED Sonvicccses 4,189,569 Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & OMANA 
37—Work and miscellane- 4 é : ‘ 
— ous 0 ror coh 87,800 SPIED beats suase> 54,649 Miles of roadway, 306.105 Miles of track, 370.007 
38—Rent and repairs o st . 
equipment 74,884 74,884 56,680 —«:117,843 Chess Commniagion's velaation Railway 





’ 
39—Inspection and  pur- . company’s 


qui 2 Present valuation. 
PEE an Me Bn. yoowemy aaa UNEe  Shentebtben —Wantaeann ns Reproduction Present value Reproduction 


and material, miscel. 313,720 313,720 237,455 3,838,710 Subject cost new value new formula —_cost new 
41—Stores and_ supplies P 1—Right of way and sta- 
for Nebraska 527,600 SEPD: caxikssisen 396,604 it SCEMIIID cea cavesaesss Dobescueses Soasneseens $746,986 
42—General expenditures (a) Mkt. val. with ac 
—cContingencies .. Sp wEbSDS”- NESSES SEEDS “ADRELS SDD AS 6,428,101 quirement .. . $1, 256,693 $1,256,693 
(a) Mkt. val. land only 4,168,941 4,168,941 RENO IURS: Kbusewennes (b) Inc. acq. and sev- 
(b) Inc. acq. and sev. erance 144, CAMGIURE. Gasscsasens. seassssnees 
right of way.. 4,416,264 4,416,264 BAR SS) oeieeckks 2—Real estate ec eecccecee secceccvees 1,344,174 
3—Grading 561, MESONO SL” i wces-saseee 1,532,544 
Grand totals SSSESSEES SS gpicsiscnes o VRB ERO 5—Bridges, trestles and 
(a) Mkt. val. land only. $39, 995, (291 $32,451,086 $30,898,804 .......e00. culverts Beene: biséseaches 632,234 
(b) Inc. acq. and sev. 6—Ties J St ae 749,947 
right of way.. 42,286,606 34,742,401 33,190,607 ........... 7—Rails 1 lea 1,137,916 
Per mile of road- 8—Frogs and switches... 6 AY ot es aan K 
es. SeuSeb Ee ee 45,228.76 9—Track fastenings and 
other material .... ; BB seee Xs <siseeckas 205.870 
30,292 28,843 ......s0002 10—Ballast 7 249,301 1 | | ee 272,162 
(b or wile 11—Track laying and sur- 
, way 32,431 DER sKask ecnsSe facing 317,817 317,817 $213,795 216,195 
Per mile enarkas (ipa skh ow oS MELE DS 38,332.20 12—Roadway tools J BOD cicsecucews 032 
(a) Per mile ; 25,673 24,445 ....2...... 13—Fencing—Right of way 123,394 Se 94,984 
(b) Per mile of track 33,454 27,486 26,258 ........... | 14—Crossings and signs.. 33,801 19,547 Leeeeae 9,498 
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State Commission’s valuation Railway 
am J ~ company’s 
Present valuation. 
<< Reproduction Present value Reproduction 
Subject cost new value new formula cost new 
15—Interlock. and other 
signal apparatus... 2,445 1,636 1,432 
16—Tel. and tel. lines. ... 32,044 15,191 1 
17—Station buildings and 
Fixtures ....sec0e. 228,475 155,123 188,636 
19—Shops, engine houses 
and turntables .... 77,660 69,746 32,018 
20—Shop mach. and tools. 8,090 4,069 7,770 
21—Water stations ..... 55,156 40,472 $3,952 
22—Fuel stations ....... 16,475 9,812 8,551 
28—lectric power tran. sic. cesses sccsesseecs 700 
30—Miscel. structures ... 59,441 41,235 64,844 
31—Adaptation and solidi- 
fication of roadway 297,938 297,938 306,509 
32—Engineering and su- 
perintendence 251,732 251,732 215,785 330,523 
33—Steam locomotives... 452,023 BOUIN ED ~ sc cn8evsccs 489,774 
35—Passenger cars ..... 187,849 118,826 162,377 
36—Freight cars ........ 706,267 422,775 710,233 
37—Work and miscellane- 
Ous equipment ... 45,351 FA 116 60 cs 57,019 
38—Rent and repairs of 
equipment ........ 30,088 30,088 22,927 
39—Inspection and pur- 
chase of equipment 13,915 Bee eaisce 
40—Transportation of men 
and material, miscl. 128,200 128,200 - 97,688 322,158 
41—Stores and_ supplies 
for Nebraska ..... 180,542 180,542 180,542 
42—General expenditures 
ICI <6. Sssdberaes. Os seSRaPAae 00 Kee w0e'.e 909,488 
(a) Mkt. val. land only 1,056,827 1,056,827 831,797 Meare eae 
(b) Inc, acq. and sev. 
right of way.. 1,159,760 1,159,760 934,892 
REPRE COI ios Sccleadceaey kGRRSeSouRe Saxsewsiece S80:81S,5/6 
(a) Mkt. val. land only.$10,577,701 $8,682,509 $8,279,837 .........-. 
(b) Inc. acq. and sev. 
right of way.. 11,567,985 9,672,793 9,270,283 
Per mile of road- 
cS ARSE aE eee ae 35,326.36 
(a) Per mile of road- 
ee 34,555.79 28,364.48 27,049.01 
(b) Per mile of road 
WAY. cwacaauas 37,790.91 31,599.59 SOZB4GS: os cccwiecens 
EC MO OIOMEDOK cceipaawiace. o6.cna Kass Saape-odeice 29,225.33 
(a) Per mile of track 28,587.84 23,465.80 OA GRILRY - vévewsccmes 
(b) Per mile of track 31,264.23 26,142.19 25,054.34 


DEPARTMENT'S REPORT OF ENTIRE RAILROAD PROPERTY IN NEBRASKA. 
Miles of roadway, 6,139.708 Miles of track, 8,038.846 





Reproduction Present Present value 
Subject cost new value new formula 
1—Right of way and station grounds— 
(a) Mkt. val. with acquirement.. $27,567,730 $27,567,730 
(b) Inc. acq. and severance...... 43,744,229 43,744,229 
EE ee ear 3,250,813 3,250,813 
Se ogee SSO Wisk wee ee caeaxe 41,830;886 41,827,482 <2... ccs0s 
ee NUMINEEE  5-65d)s'0-6 6 0 w6 0s 0's bo aaa 118,639 103,639 
5—Bridges, trestles and culverts.... 20,426,192 14,384,285 ........... 
a eee Serie 23,303,501 14,430,868 
TEE, Baie oad ase Wa ks 6 a5 5's oe wales 27,863,050 20,677,321 
8—Frogs and switches............. 983,342 631,534 
9—Track fastenings and other mate- 
MAMA. .'519 las 21a Oe siaie'ey  ielere Swale 6,255,867 4,601,579 
Pe ER ere reer rer 18;507,563 16,502,865. .....20000 
11—Track laying and surfacing...... 7,342,637 7,342,637 $5,297,114 
1Z—ROSGWOY LODIS. v.ccecccied es veces 246,474 TERY 6) 6 aigia's\<teratoe 
13—Fencing—Right of way.......... 1,835,581 1,162,390 
14—Crossings and signs............. 2,226,325 1,656,449 
15—Interlocking and other signal ap- 
SUG 5 0 5's n 06 60 9 0.55010 bs 30005 1,236,502 922,280 
16—Telegraph and telephone lines... 1,614,477 924,898 
17—Station buildings and fixtures... 6,399,606 4,617,125 
18—General office buildings and fix- 
rere eco oor 1,271,141 1,136,975 
19—Shops, engine houses and turn- 
eR eae eee 6,413,223 5,058,640 
20—Shop machinery and tools....... 2,272,247 1,622,142 
21—Water stations .........eseeeeee 2,228,592 1,647,261 
ABP! GIGHONES 66606 60 seeetvee ese 881,812 604,658 
23—Grain elevators .....cccccessoes 198,644 170,113 
24—Storage warehouses ............ 4,100 3,879 
30—Miscellaneous structures ........ 2,470,772 1,686,716 
31—Adaptation and _solidification..... 7,646,107 PRO NOS oss s ecse es 
32—Engineering and superintendence. 6,878,126 6,878,126 6,048,614 
33—Steam locomotives ............- 12,380,742 PACIGE  scceckseaes 
35—Passenger Cars ..cccccccesecves 5,812,40 3,700,945 
SG —FPGIONE COLES. 6 ccskcse cece tionivines 21,548,783 14,774,871 
37—Work and misc. equip..........+. 2,375,566 MPU? és vse sikws.e.e 
38—Rent and repairs of equipment. 623,980 623,980 498,189 
39—Inspection and purchase of equip- 
Re noe 421,172 283,014 
40—Transportation of men and mate- 
rial (miscellaneous) .......... 2,576,801 2,576,801 2,056,430 
41—Stores and supplies for Nebraska 6,700,822 Gi7OU See és nese canes 
42—General_ expenditures—Contingen- 
cies— 
(a) Mkt. val. land only......... 35,149,451 35,149,451 28,607,699 
(b) Inc. acq. and sev. right of way 37,300,099 37,300,099 30,766,862 
Grand total— 
(a) Mkt. val. land only......... $308,863,673 $260,842,106 $250,780,157 
(b) Inc. acq. and sev. right of way 327,190,820 279,169,253 269,115,819 
(a) Per mile of roadway........ 50,306 42,484 40,846 
(b) Per mile of roadway........ 53,291 45,469 43,832 
(a) Per mile uf track. .......0.. 38,421 32,448 31,196 
(b) Per mile of track..........-. 40,701 34,728 33,477 


The above does not include supplemental report, coyering so-called 


abandoned lines or advance construction questioned, 
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FEDERAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BILL* 


By Frank V. WHITING 
General Claims Attorney, New York Central Lines 


While it is of vital importance to employees of the rail- 
roads of this country to have a compensation law with a 
schedule drafted upon humane grounds, and one that will 
provide fairly liberal payments in case of injury or death, it- 
is equally necessary to railway interests generally, and es- 
pecially investors, that the aggregate cost shall be reasonable 
and that excessive and exorbitant payments in individual cases 
be eliminated. 

The bill before Congress as it now stands is so arranged 
that in instances where men earn from $100 to $300 per 
month, the compensation for permanent total disability may 
range from $20,000 to $60,000, and for death from $7,000 to 
$32,000. 

Under present conditions, damages are paid to employees 
injured through the negligent acts of the carrier or of its 
employees, and inasmuch as a large percentage of accidents 
on railways occur without negligence on the part of anyone 
other than the injured man, or are unavoidable, it is apparent 
that a comparatively small percentage have an enforceable 
right of action. Under the compensation law it is proposed 
to pay whether the employee is at fault or not, i. e., 100 per 
cent. of injuries must be compensated. A proposition such 
as the one under consideration, the adoption of which in 
fact will cause to be paid to all employees, regardless of fault, 
amounts in excess of what can now be recovered in cases of 
liability under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, seems 
extremely unreasonable. 

It is obvious that the ultimate cost of compensation for 
injury or death depends upon the limitations fixed in either 
compensation, wages or time. Attention is directed to the 
fact that the federal act as recommended by the Federal Ac- 
cident Compensation Commission was constructed with all 
of these limitations as a basis. This bill was carefully drawn 
and each part of the schedule so correlated to the whole as 
to be interdependent, so that a change in the limitation of 
compensation or wages would necessarily require a reduction 
in the various periods over which payments were to be made. 

Originally, there was a limitation, first, of $100 per month 
in wages; second, in compensation of 50 per cent. of the 
wages; third, in certain classes of injury and in all death cases 
varying limits in time. The limit in wages and monthly 
compensation produced a limit in money of $50 per month, or 
$600 per annum. Thus the aggregate payments were, in fact, 
limited to certain amounts, e. g., with the time limit of eight 
years in death cases the maximum amount was $4,800. It is 
obvious that the periods of time over which payments were to 
be made for certain permanent partial disabilities like those 
of the loss of a limb or an eye, as well as the eight year 
period in death cases, were fixed with these restrictions in 
mind. 

In the pending bill there is no maximum limitation in wages, 
with the result that 50 per cent. of the wages, regardless of 
what they amount to, must be paid in all injury cases. 

Inasmuch as train and enginemen’s wages run from $100 
to $300 per month, it is apparent that this means an increase 
in compensation in some instances of 200 per cent., requiring 
a payment of $1,800 per annum, and this amount might be 
far exceeded in case of the injury or death of an officer. The 
limit in time in death cases has been removed as to children, 
and the males are to be paid until 16 and the females until 
20 years of age. With compensation for death at $1,800 per 
annum and beneficiaries entitled to 50 per cent. of their wages, 
the aggregate for eight years only would be $14,400. 

The two important changes in the bill, then, are the re- 
moval of the limitation in wages and the extension of the 





*Known as Senate Bill No. 959; H. R. Bill No. 6534, 
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time in the death cases in payments to children. The removal 
of the former further enhanced the payments in cases of 
death. Examples of aggregate amounts of compensation in 
some death cases follow: 


Monthly 

Occupation wages Dependents and ages Amount 
Pass. engr... $300 Widow and four girls, 5, 3, and twins 1 year $32,760 
Pass. engr... 262 Widow, boy 3, girl 7, and girl 1 day........ 25,152 
ee ee ee en eee ee 11,632 
Frt. engr.... 185 Widow, ~~ 2S 3S ea eee 12,210 
oe ee a eS ee ert rr rere Tr 10,060 
Frt. engr.... ee ee SEE cocci escbenadede sob eenu es sass ,10 
Frt. engr.... ep ee: NIE RO cc ncnckubsnsceae oboe sss 9,990 


1 
Frt. brakeman 100 Widow, girls 18, 15 and 5, and boys 13 and 2 7,620 
Examples of aggregate amounts of compensation in some in- 
jury cases are also shown below: 


Permanent 


Permanent partial disability 
Bar Uuiets 


Monthly total — ~ 

Occupation wages Age disability Loss: Arm Leg 
Passenger engineer ....... $300 30 $63,594.00 $10,800 $9,900 
Passenger engineer ..... .* 262 39 55,538.76 9,432 8,646 
Passenger conductor ..... 242 30 51,299.16 8,712 7,986 
Passenger engineer ....... 191 30 40,488.18 6,876 6,303 
Freight brakeman ........ 100 30 21,198.00 3,600 3,300 


There are some twenty-two compensation laws in force in 
various states of the Union, and in none can be found such 
radical provisions as proposed under the federal act. In the 
majority of the states the compensation for injury and death 
is limited to a maximum of $10 per week. In a few the limit 
is $12, and others $15. 

In the majority of the states the limits in time for a perma- 
nent partial disability, such as the loss of a limb or an eye, 
are much lower than those proposed, being fixed from a mini- 
mum of 50 weeks to a maximum of 300 weeks, whereas in 
other states payment is made in part for impaired earning 
power for a limited period. 

In nearly all of the states payment for permanent total 
disability is limited to from 300 to 500 weeks, or in an aggre- 
‘gate amount, for example, in the states of Rhode Island, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Connecticut, Illinois 
Iowa, there is not only a limit in the compensation per week, 
but, with the exceptions of Nebraska and Illinois, a limit in 
time, and in some instances in moncy, to be paid for total 
disability. In Nebraska 50 per cent. of the wages is paid for 
300 weeks and afterwards 40 pcr cent., and in Illinois a small 
pension after the payment of $3,500. All but one of these 
states have a rate of 50 per cent. of the wages and none pay 
in excess of $60 per month compensation. 

In the Province of Quebec, while 50 per cent. of the wages 
is paid, payments cease when the aggregate amount reaches 
$2,000. In the states of Rhode Island, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, Arizona, Connecticut, 
New Jerscy, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, IJlinois, Iowa, 
Texas, Wisconsin, California, Ohio and the Province of 
Quebec the maximum payments for death range from $2,000 
to $5,400. In most of the states there is a limitation in amount 
per week and also in time, making the amount payable in 
many death cases much less than the maximum amount fixed. 

Carctul consideration should be given this subject to the 
end that the aggregate cost be kept within reasonable bounds 
and that extraordinarily large payments in individual cases 
be avoided. To accomplish this. reasonable limitations in 
wages or compensation and time must be provided. 

A limitation in wages of $100, or of $50 per month in com- 
pensation, as fixed in the bill recommended by the Federal 
Commission, would provide liberal and fair compensation in 
all cases. 

In the event it shall be determined not to place a limit in 
wages or compensation, there should be a material reduction 
in the periods over which payments are to be made for perma- 
nent partial and permanent total disabilities and a time limit 
applicable to all beneficiaries in death cases. 

In conclusion, it must not be forgotten that a compensation 
bill is a regulation of commerce and must, as such. if it is to 
withstand the scrutiny of the courts, be reasonable in every 
detail of the schedule. 
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COMMISSION’S INVESTIGATION OF PRIVATE 
CAR LINES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s hearing in its investi- 
gation of private car lines, which was begun at Chicago on 
January 21, as reported in last week’s issue, was continued on 
January 26, before Examiner Settle, and continued throughout 
the week. 

The first witness on Monday was C. A. King, freight traffic 
manager, Chicago & Alton, who was examined regarding the 
history of icing charges. The present rate in the central west 
is $2.50 per ton for ice, including salt and labor. In 1912-13 a 
large number of western roads which had formerly charged 40 
cents per 100 Ib. for salt used in refrigerating cars of packing- 
house products, filed tariffs including the salt in the $2.50 per 
ton charge. In 1913 the Alton had a tariff for a time including 
a charge of 40 cents for the salt, but this was later withdrawn 
He was also questioned at length on a report filed by the road 
showing that its icing station at Roodhouse had been operated 
at a loss during 1911, 1912 and 1913. Mr. King was also asked 
about a contract entered into several years ago by which a 
large number of packers agreed to give the Alton a certain per- 
centage of their traffic eastbound from Kansas City on condition 
that the road maintained the rate of 18 cents per 100 lb. Kan- 
sas City to Chicago. The contract still has several years to 
run. He agreed to file a copy, but thought it had been filed 
with the commission at the time it was entered into. 

C. M. Secrist, vice-president and general manager, Pacific 
Fruit Express, said the company was organized in 1906, and its 
stock was owned equally by the Union Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cific. The company owns 1,300 refrigerator cars used almost 
entirely in the fruit and vegetable traffic, which were built by 
the company three or four years ago. The Southern Pacific 
formerly had a contract with the Armour Car Lines, but after 
the fruit business had developed so that the movement was con- 
tinuous throughout the year the Southern Pacific thought it best 
to own its own equipment. The Pacific Fruit Express. has 
brought about great improvements in refrigerator cars and be- 
lieves its equipment is the best that can be built, the cars cost- 
ing about $1,500 each. The Pacific Fruit Express operates its 
own icing stations and makes a stated refrigeration charge on 
fruits and vegetables eastbound, while westbound a stated re- 
frigeration charge is made in some cases, and in others a charge 
of $2.50 per ton is made for ice. The charge is the same on 
the fruit traffic as on the meat traffic, except that an extra charge 
is made for salt. The car line generally produces its own ice, 
whether manufactured or natural, and aims to make some profit 
on refrigeration as well as on the operation of the cars. For 
the year 1912 the profit on refrigeration was $680,153. The fruit 
movement was rather heavy that year, and the profit for 1913 
would be less. Since 1908 the company has paid dividends of 
5 per cent. about half the time and 10 per cent. about half the 
time. It has no bonds. The depreciation charge is 8 per cent. 
The total profit in 1912 was about $1,500,000, derived about 
equally from operaticn of cars and from refrigeration. The 
total investment is about $17,000,000. The repair cost is about 
17.4 cents per 100 car miles, which is low because the equipment 
is new. The repair costs will increase each year. Cars arc 
probably fitted for 10 or 12 years’ service. All rates made by 
the car lines are stated refrigeration charges. The rates -per 
ton are dictated by the railroads, who pay for ice furnished 
them by the Pacific Fruit Express at the tariff rate. The 
refrigeration charge is based on the cost of service, which he 
thought amounted to more than $2.50 per ton. The American 
Express Company is charged $5 per ton for small quantities. 
The cars are loaded in return movement with any kind of clean 
freight. 

In reply to questions by Attorney Boyle, he expressed the opin- 
ion that a railroad with an organization like the Pacific Fruit 
Express could operate more economically than an individual or 
private concern. Regarding the cost of ice, he said, it varied 
greatly at different points, but that the $2.50 rate has been 
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greatly applied for several years. On shipments to many points 
the shipper uses the car and pays $25 for re-icing, whether it 
be one, two or three times. The company has its own rep- 
resentatives and a complete organization for keeping track of 
the movement of cars, supervising the ice, etc. 

A. W. McLaren, manager transportation department, Morris 
& Co., was questioned regarding correspondence between him- 
self and officers of the St. Louis & San Francisco, in which the 
Frisco insisted on loading Morris & Co.’s cars in the return 
movement, and suggested that the matter be laid before the 
Interstate Commerce Commisison in this hearing. Mr. McLaren 
said it was the policy of his company not to object to return 
loading, provided it did not involve unreasonable delay, but that 
when cars were sent to Oklahoma City for a load the movement 
would be greatly delayed if the Frisco loaded them for other 
points, although in the same general direction. He said the 
Frisco had criticized them for not having enough cars, but he 
declared that Morris & Co. would be very glad if the railways 
would take over the responsibility of furnishing cars. He thought 
that this was a matter that should be taken care of by the rail- 
roads, and that while he did not object to the railroads loading 
the cars, he thought it was more economical to expedite the 
empty movement as it required less investment in refrigerator 
cars. He would express no opinion as to whether mileage or 
per diem should be paid, but insisted that the rate should be such 
as to encourage the building of refrigerator cars. There are not 
enough of them in the country now to take care of the business, 
he said. He considered that the return of the empty car is taken 
into consideration by the railways in making the freight rate. 
He did not believe a general pool of refrigerator cars would 
be successful, saying there is no man in the world big enough 
to run a pool of ail the refrigerator cars in the country to the 
satisfaction of the shippers. 

W. B. Traynor, manager accounting department, Swift & 
Company, testified at length concerning the operation and ac- 
counting of the company’s icing plants. Swift & Co. owns its 
own repair shops and charges the car lines for repairs on the 
basis of actual cost, plus a percentage for overhead expense. He 
said the item of $36,820 for “other earnings” reported by the 
Swift Live Stock Transportation Company, included the profit 
of $21,000 on the sale of some cars. 

A. C. Mather, president of the Mather Stock Car Company, 
said his companies design and manufacture cars of all kinds, 
especially stock cars, and lease them to railways and shippers 
generally at a monthly rental, as well as on a mileage basis. 
He had spent a great deal of time and money experimenting 
with various kinds of special cars which the railways did not 
become interested in until the experiments were satisfactorily 
completed. Last year his company made a profit of less than 
1% per cent. on its investment in live stock cars, and will prob- 
ably show a loss for this year. Automobile cars were profitable 
once, but they are not protected by patents, and the railroads 
have built so many that it is not now profitable for a private 
car line to own them. The mileage rate on these cars is .6 
cent a mile. He prefers to rent these cars to railroads at $9 
or $10 a month. He had leased 500 new refrigerator cars to the 
Central Fruit Despatch at $13.50 per month, and some beef cars 
to the Cudahy Packing Company at $15 a month. He had much 
material on hand at the time, and was willing to accept the rates 
paid, but now believed that allowing for depreciation there would 
be no profit at those rates. The cost of repairing cars under 
M. C. B. rules has increased 65 per cent. since 1903. It is diffi- 
cult to check repair bills rendered by the railways, but he be- 
lieved they were generally correct. He was questioned in con- 
siderable detail regarding the history of live stock equipment. 
About 30 years ago, he had built a special car for the transpor- 
tation of live stock, because he thought the prevailing method 
of handling animals was not humane. He failed to interest the 
railroad presidents in his plans, but after raising some capital 
to build them his cars found favor and were gradually adopted 
by the railroads after he had demonstrated that by proper han- 
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dling of live stock a saving of 40 pounds per head could be 
made in shrinkage from Chicago to New York. He believed the 
commission should consider the demurrage rate as well as the 


mileage. He had had cases in which cars were held under load 
for a long time on account of litigation or other causes, and the 
railroads had collected $1 per day from the consignee while his 
company received nothing in the way of mileage. He thought 
the car company should be entitled to one-half the demurrage 
in such cases. 

He hoped the commission would do nothing to discourage the 
development of railway equipment by outside interests. «nat, 
he said, would be a big step backwards, as the greatest im- 
provements are suggested by people outside of the railroad busi- 
ness, as the railway mechanical departments are too busy with 
routine matters to be able to spend much time on development 
work. He declined to express an opinion on the question of 
mileage or per diem, but thought that .6 of a cent was entirely 
inadequate for live stock cars, saying that unless he could get a 
better rate of compensation he feared much of his investment 
would be lost. If the per diem rate is adopted he thought the 
rate on refrigerator cars should be at least 75 cents a day. He 
believed that he could repair cars cheaper than railways could 
perform the same class of work. 

J. A. Behrle, chief of the tariff bureau of the Chicago & Alton, 
gave a history of the tariffs on icing and refrigeration charges. 
On April 1, 1912, the western trunk lines generally absorbed the 
cost of salt in their icing charge. In the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory salt had been furnished free for many years. 

R. R. Hawk, secretary of the Cold Blast Transportation Com- 
pany and the Lackawanna Live Stock Transportation Company, 
both controlled by Sulzberger & Sons Co., testified regarding 
the operation of his company’s cars, and expressed the opinion 
that the railways should pay mileage for the switching move- 
ment as well as the road haul. 

E. W. Skipworth, traffic manager of Sulzberger & Sons Com- 
pany, said that at times he felt that his company was charged 
for more ice than was put in the cars at icing stations operated 
by other packers, but that it was impossible to prove the case. 
He had had considerable difficulty in getting cars returned. 
Sometimes they were loaded and sometimes not. He had some 
difficulty with the Frisco regarding cars sent to Oklahoma City, 
because the Frisco insisted on loading them. He did not ob- 
ject at times when cars were plenty, but when cars were needed 
at Okiahoma City at once he thought the Frisco should move 
them as expeditiously as possible. 

J. A. McNaughton, traffic manager of the Cudahy Packing 
Company, said his company purchased its cars because the 
railways would not furnish proper or sufficient equipment. 
His company was not in the business for the profit to be 
made from refrigerator cars, but does claim the right to earn 
a reasonable return on the capital employed. Its net return 
in 1912 was about four per cent. Its own cars handled only 
about 70 per cent .of its shipments. Some cars are leased 
from the Mather Car Company at $15 a month and his com- 
pany receives the mileage. He did not believe this would 
exceed the rental. He had some complaint to make regarding 
the repairing of cars by the railways, saying they do not per- 
form this work as thoroughly as the owner would, because 
of lack of facilities and because the railway employees are 
not especially familiar with refrigerator cars. He thought 
the M. C. B. rules, which are predicated on a reciprocal rela- 
tion between the railways, do not in all instances work out 
fairly when applied to private car lines. 

He was questioned at some length regarding complaints 
his company had made regarding icing stations operated by 
other packers. He thought it contrary to public policy that 
a competitive shipper should be engaged in supplying icing 
service. Icing service performed by the railways is generally 
satisfactory, but he believed there was an opportunity for 


discrimination in stations operated by the packers. In 1908 


he applied to the railways east of Chicago for a rate of $1.50 
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per ton on ice, which he believed to be about the cost of the 
service. His request was not granted, and he intimated that 
the principal reason was that the Cudahy company was alone 
in asking for this rate, from which he inferred that the other 
packers were really paying about that price. 

The Cudahy Packing Company would be glad if the rail- 
ways would take over its equipment on any fair basis and sup- 
ply it with the cars needed for its traffic. The present mileage 
rate, he thought, did not give a fair return, and a rate of one 
cent per mile all over the United States would not give a 
return of over six per cent. He thought a plan of pooling 
all special equipment would result in less efficiency because 
the pool would have to be so big as to be unwieldy, and more- 
over, would eliminate competition, while if the movement of 
refrigerator cars should deteriorate to the average of railway 
car movement, 25 miles a day, about four times as many cars 
would be required as at present. He thought the mileage 
figures, as computed by the commission, were not fairly rep- 
resentative, because a basis of 365 days a year was used. 
He thought from 115 to 125 miles per day would be the 
average traveled while in actual service. Cars move from 
the Missouri river to the Atlantic seaboard in five to seven 
days, and the return trip takes about three times as long. 
He did not regard that as expedited service. 

H. P. McCue, general manager transportation, Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, and general superintendent of the Montour 
Railroad, which is controlled by the coal company, said the 
road owns 3,700 cars which were formerly owned by the 
Pittsburgh Coal Car Company. At that time the cars were 
on a mileage basis at .6 cent per mile. They are now on the 
per diem basis, and the cars make a better showing than they 
did on the mileage basis. 

H. B. Kooser, general manager American Refrigerator 
Transit Company, testified regarding the operation of refrig- 
erator service over the Gould lines. The International & 
Great Northern and Denver & Rio Grande pay a per diem rate 
of 60 cents a day and a commission. The other roads pay 
one per cent. a mile and 12% per cent. of the revenue on all 
traffic carried in A. R. T. cars. The Denver & Rio Grande 
pays mileage during August, September and October, the 
months of the heavy fruit traffic, and pays per diem the rest 
of the year. This is because the road orders cars for the 
fruit traffic in June and holds them awaiting loading for some 
time. The A. R. T. owns all its cars, except 393 leased from 
the Wabash, Iron Mountain and Missouri Pacific at $5 a 
month. It has 5,700 cars, of which 4,500 are equipped for 
handling beef as well as fruits and vegetables. One thou- 
sand cars built in 1911 cost $1,137, and 2,500 cars built recently 
cost $1,237.50. Cars without beef racks cost $32.40 less. 
Sixty-seven per cent. of the company’s mileage is under load. 
It does not object to the return loading of clean freight, pro- 
viding no unreasonable delay is involved, although when cars 
are short it does not allow its cars to be loaded in return 
movement. He thought the railroads should pay mileage on 
the return movement. 

The company repairs its own cars because of the belief 
that the average railroad repair man does not understand 
the proper handling of refrigerator cars. He believed the 
M. C. B. rules to be fair now, but did not believe the increase 
of 10 per cent. in the labor and material charge which was in 
effect from September, 1912, to October, 1913, was fair to 
the car lines. The average life of a refrigerator car he placed 
at about ten years. The American Refrigerator Transit Com- 
pany does not report to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
nor consider itself a common carrier. It furnishes ice for less 
than carload shipments free. This is compensated for in the 
121% per cent. commission. The commissions received in one 
year amounted to $296,800. Many other roads than the Gould 
lines pay this commission, which represents a great deal of 
development and solicitation work which the railways would 
otherwise have to pay for. His cars made less mileage than 
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the packers’ cars because the latter have a constant supply 
of traffic, while the A. R. T: has to develop the traffic. He 
accounted for the high repair cost for the A. R. T. cars by 
the fact that a large number of them have recently been 
practically rebuilt. The company showed an average return 
on its investment of 2% per cent. and has paid no dividends 
in recent years. 

He did not believe a general pool of refrigerator cars would 
be successful because of the large amount of equipment it 
would require and of the great difficulty in properly distribut- 
ing the cars. The American Refrigerator Transit can handle 
its business more economically than the individual roads in 
the Gould system could if they tried to handle the same traffic, 
but he thought there was a limit to the extent of the pool that 
could be successfully operated. His company could earn a 
greater mileage per car with a less number of cars, but 
it could not properly take care of the business. 

W. H. Canniff, president New York, Chicago & St. Louse 
was questioned regarding the history of contracts between his 
road and various dairy despatch lines. For details he re- 
ferred to B. E. Morgan, general freight agent of the road, 
who said that a contract was made in 1907 with the Overland 
Refrigerator Despatch for the solicitation and development of 
dairy traffic, for which the road paid the despatch line $1,500 
a month. This was supposed to represent about 10 per cent. 
of the gross revenues, less the salaries paid directly by the 
railroad. In 1908 the Atlantic Seaboard Despatch was or- 
ganized and took over the business in connection with the 
Nickel Plate fast freight line. He also explained the relations 
of various other subsidiary despatch lines to the Nickel Plate. 
At the present time the Nickel Plate and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western have leased 200 cars to the Atlantic 
Seaboard Despatch at $15 a month per car, and the new line 
will be known as the Nickel Plate-Lackawanna Dairy Line for 
the handling of dairy traffic. Salaries and expenses will be 
paid directly by the railroads. He thought the dairy traffic 
could be more satisfactorily handled through a separate or- 
ganization that could give special attention to the business. 

C. R. Hillyer, representing the Atlantic Fruit Distributing 
Company, presented a number of affidavits and letters to show 
the poor condition of refrigerator cars furnished by the 
Armour Car Lines. 

J. W. Archibald, president of the Dairy Shippers’ Despatch, 
said his company owns 300 refrigerator cars used for dairy 
freight, and a force of solicitors. Formerly the railways paid 
commissions of 12% per cent., or enough added to the mile- 
age rates to make 7 per cent. on the investment and 5 per 
cent. for depreciation. The commission was about equal to 
the 7 per cent. Now it receives only three-fourths of a cent 
a mile. The company has a tentative arrangement with the 
Erie and has tried for a year and a half to get the approval 
of the commerce commission for a contract providing for a 
commission. None of the stockholders of the company are 
in any way interested in the produce and the commission 
would simply represent the compensation paid by the road 
for saving it the expense of owning the equipment and of 
solicitation. The individual lines, he said, cannot afford to 
hire solicitors to properly develop this class of business, be- 
cause the haul would be short for the individual lines, so 
they combine to hire a despatch line to represent several 
roads. The Dairy Shippers’ Despatch, he thought, was an 
economic necessity and a public benefactor. It sends men 
into the producing territory, develops traffic by teaching the 
producers improved methods and finds markets for them. 
This business had been practically abandoned when the 
despatch line took it up and it has been steadily developed for 
several years. It would be abandoned again if left to the 
individual roads. 

W. S. Logan, manager of the Dairy Shippers’ Despatch, 
said he was also manager of the Dairy Shippers’ Despatch 
Fast Freight Line, which operates the service of the Dairy 
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Shippers’ Despatch in connection with the Erie, Chicago, 
Indiana & Southern, Clover Leaf, Delaware & Hudson and Bos- 
ton & Maine, and maintains a soliciting force. For the year 
ending August 31, 1913, the company showed a loss of about 
$20,000, or about equal to the depreciation at 6% per cent. on an 
investment of $300,000. When commissions were paid the 
despatch line had shown a profit. The mileage earnings are 
about 40 cents a day; under a per diem system he thought cars 
would be returned more promptly. 

J. K. Ingalls, president of the Western Heater Despatch, 
said his company furnishes refrigerator cars to railroads and 
shippers, in the winter for potatoes and in the summer for 
beer shipments. Most of the cars are rented to shippers at 
$15 a‘month. The railroads pay mileage, except that the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the Chicago & North Western 
pay 45 cents a day. His company does the repairing and does 
no soliciting. The cars are almost new, and he thought at 
first they were on a profitable basis, but with the increasing 
cost of repairs he thought the mileage rates were too low 
to take care of maintenance, operation, depreciation and a 
return on the investment. 

Fred Horton, auditor of the Chicago Refrigerator Despatch, 
said that his company had owned 312 refrigerator cars, and 
received both mileage and commissions on dairy traffic, but 
after the commissions had stopped the cars were sold, be- 
cause there was no profit in the business and the company 
is now engaged only in repairing cars. 

R. Fitzgerald, president of the company, and also of the 
Chicago Junction Railway, declared that there was no profit 
in operating a private car line, but that it was necessary for 
some shippers to supply their own cars in order to be sure 
of service. The Chicago Junction gets its revenue from track- 
age charges, but allows private car lines to store idle cars on 
its tracks free as an accommodation. He did not believe it 
would be practicable for his company to own enough cars to 
take care of the business of the Chicago packers, saying it 
would be necessary for another company to own enough cars 
to supply the packing houses at the Missouri river and other 
places, and take three or four times as much equipment all 
together. 

C. J. Hyland, assistant treasurer of the Chicago, New York 
& Boston Refrigerator Company, said his company owns 823 
refrigerator cars for the transportation of dairy products and 
receives commissions from several roads. The commissions 
are expected to pay the soliciting expense. Attorney Boyle, for 
the commission, analyzed the expenses in detail, apparently 
for the purpose of showing that many items had been charged 
against the soliciting expense which should have been charged 
to operation. The operation showed a profit. 

James A. Donovan, manager of the Lemac Carriers Com- 
pany, said his company owns 200 special cars for the trans- 
portation of live poultry. Some of the stock is owned by east- 
ern poultry dealers. The company receives mileage from the 
railways at the rate of three-fourths of a cent on both loaded 
and empty cars, except that the Southern Pacific does not pay 
on empty cars. The shippers also pay a charge which is usu- 
ally collected through the railways. No commissions are re- 
ceived. The company does not report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Frank X. Mudd, general manager of the Live Poultry Trans- 
portation Company, said his company owns 777 cars for the 
transportation of live poultry from the points of production 
to the principal markets. The company was organized in 1888 
to provide a better means of transporting live fowls than the 
old way of shipping them in coops. There are only about 1,000 
cars of this kind in the country, and he said that no railroad 
would have sufficient demand for them to justify owning its 
own equipment and giving the business the requisite special 
attention. The cars built in 1912 cost from $1,660 to $1,690, 
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and they deteriorate rapidly, only lasting from 84 to 9% years. 
The company receives mileage from the roads and a rental 
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charge from shippers, which is collected by the roads. 
tariff of these charges was sent to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission eight years ago and there has been no change 
since. The company does not receive commissions and makes 
no reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission. He keeps 
in close touch with the movement of the cars and with the re- 
quirements of the traffic so as to send the cars to places where 
they are needed. The business is very irregular and the cars 
stand idle much of the time, making from three to eight trips 
a year. He acts exactly, he said, as if we were operating a 
pool for all of the roads. The mileage received does not pay 
operating expenses, but only a little more than the amount of 
the depreciation. The company is going to have some steel cars 
built in the hope that depreciation will be less. Formerly a 10 
per cent. shrinkage in the weight of poultry in transit was 
not remarkable. Under the present method this is saved. The 
cars contain 128 compartments, each holding about 40 fowl, and 
each provided with food and water. The cars are accompanied 
by a caretaker. None of the company’s employees has used 
passes for the past eight years. 

Additional testimony regarding the operation of dairy lines 
was given by A. D. Ranstead, president of the Refrigerator Tran- 
sit Company, and G. B. Albright, general manager of the Ship- 
pers’ Refrigerator Car Company. This company no longer 
receives commisisons, but is paid $800 a month by the American 
Refrigerator Transit Company for solicitation. It would not be 
profitable, he said, for the company to operate on the mileage 
basis alone, and it is more economical for the railroads to employ 
specialists to solicit and develop the dairy traffic than to depend 
on their regular organization. 

A. A. Jennings, dairy traffic agent of the Union Line and the 
Pennsylvania Lines, described the handling of dairy traffic. The 
Pennsylvania System has between 4,000 and 5,000 refrigerator 
cars, which may be loaded both ways, and he considered that 
the business was being satisfactorily handled. He said he had 
more competition from the New York Central Lines than from 
any private car line. 

Other witnesses heard were W. C. Wildey, manager of the 
Fruit Growers’ Union, an association of Michigan grape grow- 
ers, who objected because the Michigan Central and Pere Mar- 
quette use Armour cars. He said the shippers are charged too 
much for ice and thought the railways should pool their re- 
frigerator equipment so that shippers could load a car to any 
point desired.. 

F. J. Reichmann, president and general manager of Street’s 
Stable Car Line, said that private investment in livestock cars 
had been of great benefit to the railways in the early days, but 
that under constantly increasing expenses, accompanied by a 
decrease in the livestock movement the business was no longer 
profitable. For the past 10 years his company, he said, has 
earned but 3.68 per cent. on the investment, and for its entire 
history the average return after allowing for depreciation at 
5 per cent. has been 3.71 per cent. : 

The hearing was adjourned on Monday to be continued after 
a day or two in Chicago, after which there will be a hearing 
in Jacksonville, Fla. 





Larce BripGE To BE CoNSTRUCTED IN GERMANY.—It is reported 
that construction will soon be begun of a railway bridge con- 
necting Rugen, an island in the Baltic sea, almost due north of 
Berlin with the mainland of Germany. This bridge when com- 
pleted will be one of the longest, if not the longest in the world, 
exceeding even that over the Hwang ho, which is 10,740 ft. long. 
The cost of this great engineering work is not expected to amount 
to much more than $5,000,000, which will be less than a third 
of the cost of the Forth bridge. The structure will probably in- 
clude a track for pedestrians, although none for road traffic, 
and when completed it will substantially shorten the journey be- 
tween Berlin and Hamburg on the one hand, and Stockholm and 
Christiania on the other. 
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Forty-five suits against eleven railroads were filed in the fed- 
eral court at Chicago on January 31, charging violations of the 
laws regulating the transportation of livestock. 


Passengers on a train of the Baltimore & Ohio were robbed 
on the morning of January 28, about 2 o’clock, near Zanesville, 
Ohio, six robbers having boarded the train at Cambridge. One 
man was soon arrested. 


Thirty-six station agents on the Southern Pacific, Pacific 
System, have been awarded silver medals for having “premium 
stations.” The officers of the road making the award examined 
670 stations. Medals are awarded annually.’ 


R. C. Richards, chairman of the central safety committee of 
the Chicago & North Western, has been appointed chairman 
of a committee of the City Club of Chicago that proposes to 
conduct a campaign against trespassing on railway property. 


At the closing session of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association at New Orleans on January 22, a resolution was 
adopted that the association favors such an increase in freight 
rates as will enable the railroads to carry out their plans for 
improved service. 


Congress has passed a bill, introduced by Senator Kenyon 
of Iowa, to amend the judicial code so that state courts will 
retain jurisdiction of damage suits against carriers where the 
amount in controversy does not exceed $3,000. This bill be- 
came a law January 20. 


Telegraph operators on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis are taking’ a 


strike vote because of the refusal of the companies to grant 


their demands for a 10-hour day in one-man stations and an 8- 
hour day in 24-hour stations. 


The Sunset Central Lines and representatives of the four 
labor organizations that recently went on strike have jointly 
requested the services of the federal board of mediation and 
conciliation to adjust a final point of difference. Of the 67 
grievances which brought about the strike, 66 have been ad- 
justed in a series of conferences. 


Professors from the Pennsylvania State College are to give 
lectures to the apprentices in the shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Altoona. Lectures will be given twice a week to 
members of the fourth year class. Apprentices will have the 
option of joining the lecture class or not; but having once 
joined, attendance will be compulsory. 


Representative Willis of Ohio has introduced in Congress a 
bill to regulate the installation and the use of weighing scales 
on all railroads engaged in interstate commerce. By the terms 
of the bill the Interstate Commerce Commission after January 1, 
next, would have power to prescribe standards, the standards hav- 
ing first been prepared by the Bureau of Standards. 


The late Lord Strathcona, in his will, left $500,000 to Yale 
University. According to a New York paper the gift is accom- 
panied by a request that the university make special conditions 
to enable employees and sons of employees of the Great Northern 
Railroad to enter the university. A large part of the fortune of 
Lord Strathcona, which was estimated at his death at $25,000,000, 
was made through his investment in Great Northern stocks. 


The legislature of Kentucky has before it a bill to establish a 
public utilities commission -with extensive powers, like those 
conferred in the laws recently passed in Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Idaho and other states. There is a provision that the three 
commissioners shall have salaries of $2,000 each, a sum which, 
in the view of some railroad men of the state, insures the ap- 
pointment ef men not competent to handle the large matters 
which would come before such a commission. 


The Chicago city council committee on railway terminals voted 
on January 29 to postpone further consideration of the anti- 
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Committee on Smoke Abatement and Electrification of Railway 
Terminals, which has been making a comprehensive investi- 
gation for about three years. The council committee had voted 
to recommend the ordinance, but reconsidered it after receiving 
the protests of the railway employees. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has now on its pension rolls 4,037 
employees, of whom 27 are women. During the past 13 years 
the total number of employees placed on the pension rolls has 
been 7,800. The payments have aggregated $9,500,500. This 
includes the lines both east and west of Pittsburgh. The com- 
pany has issued a circular in which there is a large picture 
taken at a recent luncheon given to the veterans of the road by 
the Railroad Young Men’s Christian Association of West Phil- 
adelphia. At this luncheon there were present 150 retired em- 
ployees, of whom 48 had been in the service of the company for 
48 years or more, and of whom 89 had served in the army dur- 
ing the Civil War. 


The annual report of the Board of Hospital Service Man- 
agers of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain has just been com- 
pleted. The financial statement shows an increase in net. sur- 
plus for the year of $12,163, of which $5,000 has been set aside 
for the erection of an emergency hospital at Argenta, Ark. 
During the year the St. Louis and Kansas City hospitals have 
been equipped with approved electric lighting systems, and at 
the Kansas City shops an apartment, equipped with proper fur- 
nishings and supplies, has been set aside for use in rendering 
first aid to the injured. A feature of the year’s work in the 
hospital department was the instruction tour over the entire sys- 
tem of a Red Cross hospital car. Competent physicians accom- 
panied the car and at all the principal points on the lines gave 
lectures and instructions, which included moving: picture and 
X-ray demonstrations. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, speaking for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, informs Congress that for the year be- 
ginning July 1 next, the commission will want the sum of $2,000,- 
000 to pay for the work of valuing the property of the railroads 
of the country. This sum is about twice the total annual ex- 
penditures of the commission, in former years, for all purposes. 
For the current year, Congress has made a special appropriation 
of $25,000 to enable the commission to investigate block signal- 
ling, etc., and the commission now asks for the same sum for 
the next fiscal year. Further, the commission wants, for its 
general work of inspection of cars, engines, etc., and for in- 
vestigation of accidents, the sum of $180,000 for the next year 
instead of $150,000 as heretofore estimated. 


“Railroad Trainmen,” the monthly journal which is the organ 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, has in its February 
number an article on the late strike on the Delaware & Hudson 
which purports to give the defense of the Brotherhoods; but the 
explanation is not complete. The principal item in the statement 
of reasons which was published in the newspapers at the time 
of the strike was that in cases of infractions of the regulations 
the employees had been encouraged in their disobedience by oral 
statements from officers, specifically advising or instructing the 
men to disregard certain rules. This explanation is one feature 
of the article in the magazine, but it is not definitely stated that 
it applies to the case of conductor Slade and engineer Lynch, the 
two men who were dismissed because they hauled a derailed car 
for a distance of three miles, and whose dismissal was the cause 
of the strike. Speaking of two other men, Giles and Whitney, 
whose offences are not named, it is said that their fault was 
primarily due to the habit, into which the men generally had 
fallen, of complying with “verbal instructions” given by road 
foremen of engines and assistant trainmasters to the effect that 
trainmen might use their own judgment and disregard speed- 
limit rules. For example, where a notice requires reduced speed 
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to be maintained. over a certain restricted territory, the rule 
stipulates that the low speed-limit shall be observed until the 
whole of the train has passed through the territory described; 
this rule the Brotherhood claims that the men were encouraged 
to disregard. It is also claimed that men have been given train 
orders limiting speed to five miles an hour with an accompany- 
ing statement that it was expected that the trains would make 
ten miles an hour. The only pertinent reference to the cases of 
Slade and Lynch is to the effect that the company had much ex- 
aggerated the amount of damage done by the derailed car. The 
Brotherhood accepts the responsibility for such faults as the 
annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commission lays at 
the door of the employees, insofar as the accusation is based on 
fact, but charges that the Delaware & Hudson must also accept, 
as intended for its officers, the charge of the commission that 


American railway operating officers are cognizant of habitual — 


disregard of rules and have not taken proper steps to correct 
the evil. It is further charged that a certain officer of the 
D. & H., not named, has called men into the office and when they 
appeared, he “damned, cursed and intimidated” them. 


In Louisiana committees of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers are working to have the legislature pass a law to 
more effectively prevent animals from straying on to railroad 
tracks; and a letter has been sent to the headquarters of each 
railroad company asking for information concerning animals 
killed, which may be used in promoting the proposed law. Some 
of the parishes in Louisiana have a local law requiring that dead 
animals be allowed to remain on the railroad premises a certain 
length of time, to allow the owner to identify the animal, a 
disgusting condition which ought to be corrected. In a few 
parishes, there are local laws which empower police juries to 
penalize owners who allow animals to run at large. One small 
road in the northern part of the state reports that during the 
year 1913 it paid for 585 animals killed on its right of way, the 
estimated aggregates of these payments being $10,000. In 
Mississippi last year the railroads paid out more than $300,000 
for stock killed. In Louisiana the total, it is believed, was much 
greater; and a number of locomotive enginemen lost their lives 
in derailments caused by animals which had lain down to sleep 
on the track at night. 





A Railroad Family 


The monthly bulletin of the Chicago & North Western pub- 
lishes a photograph of a family seven of whose eight male mem- 
bers are in the employ of the North Western on the Peninsula 
division. The father, Henry T. Brukardt, is a section foreman, 
four sons are ticket agents, two are telegraph operators, and 
the other son still attends school. The only daughter of the 
family married a North Western ticket agent. 





Cold Weather Instructions 


The Chicago & North Western has issued a bulletin to train- 
men and others concerned giving instructions to be observed 
during cold weather. These include the following: 

“Train and enginemen will bear in mind that in all cases speed 
must be sacrificed for safety. You will not be criticized for a 
failure to make time or for losing time under bad weather con- 
ditions. Bear in mind the great importance of proper observance 
of signals and proper flagging protection at all times and see that 
the rules in this respect are obeyed. 

“Enginemen will be particular to use good judgment and run 
carefully, evenly, and safely during fogs, snow storms or stormy 
weather. Be particularly alert and careful at turn around sub- 
points and coal and water points. Observe speed restrictions and 
slow orders, and do not exceed scheduled time during extreme 
‘cold weather.” 





Standard Time by Wireless Telegraph 


The United States Naval Radio station at Arlington, opposite 
Washington (post office, Radio, Va.), sends out standard 


seventy-fifth meridian time every day, at noon and at 10 p. m.; 
and the same plan, with slight variations, is carried out at other 
stations—Key West, New Orleans, North. Head, Eureka, San 
Diego and Mare Island. These time signals are sent primarily 
ior the benefit of ships at sea, but we are informed that a num- 
ver of jewelers in the eastern and the middle western states are 
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making use of the signals. At this season of the year the time 
signals sent out from Arlington are received at stations on the 
Pacific coast. The Arlington station has a direct wire from the 
naval observatory, across the Potomac river, from which the 
signals are repeated by a relay which actuates the radio sending 
instrument. The time signals sent out from the stations on the 
Pacific coast come from the observatory at the Mare Island navy 
yard. The signals are sent in the same way that they are sent over 
telegraph wires, but they are kept up for five minutes, with the 
customary intermissions, beginning five minutes before the even 
hour. A small and simple radio installation is adequate to re- 
ceive these signals. 





President Ripley on Railroad Morality 


The Economist, Chicago, publishes in its issue of January 31, 
the following letter to the editor from President E. P. Ripley, 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in reply to an editorial 
published in a previous issue: 

“In your issue of 20th December appeared an editorial headed 
‘Your Neighbors,’ advocating an organization among railroad 
men to ‘encourage a high morale’ in the service. This article 
was presumably prompted by the disclosures made concerning 
the things that happened on the St. Louis & San Francisco and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

“And now in your issue of 10th inst. appears a paragraph 
commenting on the lack of response to the suggestion of the 
first article and saying that the ‘railroad companies have left 
it to half-baked legislators to pass criticism on them 
and have gone about their business unorganized.’ -And you fur- 
ther say that the ‘good ones of the fraternity’ have not done 
their duty in preventing the consummation of grave offenses, 
et cetera. 

“Assuming for just an instant that I am one of the ‘good ones’ 
will you be so good as to tell me how my influence could pre- 
vail or what I can do or could have done to prevent ‘improper 
practices?’ Firstly, I am not in the councils of other roads and 
if they were contemplating the worst sort of fraud they would 
hardly be likely to advise me of it; nor can I pry into their 
affairs without impertinence. 

“You say that the wrecking of the New Haven was clearly 
foreseen by many persons and that it could have been stopped 
had there been a body of supervisors among the railroads them- 
selves. I doubt that it was foreseen. I did not foresee it, nor 
do I know how I could have either prevented or have aided to 
prevent it. Now that it has happened there are plenty of men 
who will say they foresaw. 

“The fact is that each railroad officer has about enough to 
do to keep his own craft afloat, and the members of a super- 
visory body for the purpose of watching others would be ex- 
tremely likely to get into trouble as well as to neglect their own 
affairs. The interference of such a body would. be resented 
unless based upon facts, and I am wholly at a loss to under- 
stand how an investigating body could ascertain the facts as 
to the plans and inside workings of a board of directors. More- 
over, while we are not perfect mortals, I beg to state that we 
have few rascals among us, and the number grows daily less. 
It is my opinion that there is no more honorable or high-toned 
body of men in this country than its railroad officers, and I 
know them intimately well. We have our conferences and our 
arguments and differences, and we do not hesitate to point out 
what we consider the mistakes of our neighbors. But if it 
seems to me that my contemporary is doing improper, or un- 
ethical, or even dishonest, things, about which I cannot talk 
without insulting him, and about which I cannot talk to his 
board of directors without producing the evidence, then I say 
that the people he represents are most interested and should 
furnish the police. Every wrong-doer knows perfectly well 
what he is about, and every one interested has the opportunity 
of knowing what is being done. 

“We have all sorts of organizations to combat ‘the half-baked 
legislator,’ who is the worst enemy of his country and the more 
dangerous because of his good intentions; but no organization 
avails because it is (or at least has been) the most popular 
thing to lie about the railroads and ride into office on the prom- 
ise to ‘hang their hides on the fence’ There is the same sort 
of organization among us, and perhaps more than there is in 
any other walk of life, and as much done to uplift both the in- 
dividual and the mass, but in no calling that I know of is there 
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an organization for ‘maintaining correct business principles and 
detecting deflection from same.’ All we can do is to furnish 
individual example and preach good morals and methods. We 
cannot spy on our neighbors or criticize methods for which 
there may be excellent reasons which we know nothing about.” 


Showing Tickets on the Frisco 


The St. Louis & San Francisco requires passengers to show 
tickets before boarding the cars, even at unfenced way stations. 
In our notice of this practice January 9, page 60, attention was 
called to the fact that an element of the success of the plan was 
its looseness—trainmen are allowed discretion in suspending the 
rule. A reader who cannot believe that this feature is sufficient 
to make the rule satisfactory to the public writes to express the 
opinion that the disfavor which the company incurs must offset 
most of the advantages of it. But the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and to this observation the road replies that 
there isn’t any disfavor: 

“The best test of the public’s attitude towards this rule can 
be found along the 850 miles of our River and Cape Division. 
This division lies in southeast Missouri and northeast Arkan- 
sas, where the local business is very heavy; and the people are 
as hard to please and as prone to find fault with railroads as 
those in any section of the country. 

“This rule has been in effect on that division five years, and 
it has become just as natural for the people to buy tickets and 
to convince the trainman, who stands at the coach platform to 
assist them to board the train, that they have a ticket, as it is 
for passengers when passing through the gates of any of our 
big terminal stations to buy tickets and be prepared to show 
them at the gate. 

“If the weather is bad and a man comes to the coach platform 
with an umbrella in one hand and a grip in the other, or if a 
woman comes up with a baby in her arms and a grip, all that 
is required is that the passenger say that he or she has a ticket 
and to what place. 

“There is a definite advantage in a rule that prevents passen- 
gers from getting on the wrong train. This has saved us a great 
deal of trouble. The rule is of further benefit to the traveler 
in that it very materially reduces the time required for the 
conductor to take up transportation; he has more time for tak- 
ing care of his train and his passengers. 

“On the division referred to, the stations in many cases 
are only a mile or two miles apart; and frequently fifteen 
or twenty passengers will get on at one of these stations going 
to the next or the second station beyond. If each of these pas- 
sengers paid a cash fare amounting to an odd number of cents, 
and each handed the conductor a bill, the absurdity of the cash- 
fare habit would be apparent to any one. Our trainmen are 
very strongly in favor of the rule, and I predict that within six 
months we shall have entirely forgotten that it is anything new 
on any division.” 





Mail Pay in Canada 
The Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific are having a dis- 


cussion with the government at Ottawa concerning compensa- 
tion due the roads from the government for the transportation 


of mails and concerning the proposed arrangements for a par- - 


cel post. The situation seems to be very much like that at 
Washington. A report of the matter in a Montreal paper says: 

The companies calculated the indebtedness of the govern- 
ment by millions. The latter, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
paid little atterition. “You owe us something like $6,000,000,” 
said the railways to the government. The latter said, “Forget 
it.’ The government wants to make them forget it to the tune 
of at least $2,000,000. That is to say, instead of giving the rail- 
ways arrearages on the mails, of, say $4,000,000, and, say $3,000,- 
000 for the parcel post, it offers them in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000, forgetting all about the mail arrearages. 

“And suppose the railways should refuse the amount offered, 
which has not yet been brought before the Governor-General- 
in-Council?” asked a reporter. 

“Well, you know,” a high’tailway officer answered, “it is hard 
to fight the government.” 

“You would have no recourse?” 

“It might be a legal question; but what could you do about 
it? We have been giving more and more space to the mail 
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matter all the time. This required also more handling; more 
wages. We have got nothing for it all these years. Wages and 
salaries have been revised all over; but we have not got one 
cent of increase for twenty-five years.” 






The Railway Business Association 


The Railway Business Association, a part of whose General 
Executive Committee are elected and a part appointed, has 
organized for 1914 with the following official roster: 

President—Geo. A. Post, New York. 

Treasurer—Chas. A. Moore, New York. 

Assistant Treasurer—M. S. Clayton, New York. 

Vice-Presidents—A. M. Kittredge, Dayton, O.; W. E. Clow, 
Chicago; G. W. Simmons, St. Louis; S. P. Bush, Columbus, 0.3; 
Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia; H. G. Prout, Pittsburgh; W. G. 
Pearce, New York. 

Executive Members—G, M. Basford, New York; J. C. Bradley, 
Buffalo; J. S. Coffin, New York; Walter H. Cottingham, Cleve- 
land; O. H. Cutler, New York; Henry Elliot, East St. Louis; 
Irving T. Hartz, Chicago; F. T. Heffelfinger, Minneapolis; 
Robert P. Lamont, Chicago; W. B. Leach, Boston, Mass.; E. B. 
Leigh, Chicago; W. H. Marshall, New York; William Mc- 
Conway, Pittsburgh; A. H. Mulliken, Chicago; Rudolph Ort- 
mann, Chicago; S. F. Pryor, St, Louis; W. W. Salmon, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Justus H. Schwacke, Philadelphia; Geo. T. Smith, 
Jersey City; James S. Stevenson, Detroit; H. H. Westinghouse, 
New York; W. W. Willits, Chicago. 





The Freight Claim Association 


The twenty-third annual session of the Freight Claim Associa- 
tion which is to be held at Galveston, Tex., in May was 
originally set to commence on Wednesday, May 20. It has re- 
cently developed that the date previously determined upon con- 
flicts with that of the annual meeting of another association at 
the same point and at the same hotel. It has been decided, there- 
fore, to hold the session one week earlier. It will be held at 
the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex., and will commence on 
Wednesday, May 13. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS - 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 


Arr Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Next 
convention, May 5-8, Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DeMuURRAGE OFFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Convention, May 19, 1914, St. Louis. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FrEIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill. Next convention, April 21, Houston, Tex. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 

Louis, Mo.; 3d Thursday and Friday in May. 
AMERICAN a Rartway AssociatTion.—E. B. Burritt, 29 W. 39th St., 
ew York. 

American Exectric. Rartway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—H. G. McConnaughy, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 

American Raitway AssocraTion.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 

AMERICAN Raitway BripGe aNp BuILpING AssocitaTIon.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
ge Chicago. Next convention, October 20-22, 1914, Los Angeles, 

al. 

American Rartway Encineertnc Assocration.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 17-20 Chicago. 

AMERICAN RatLway Master Mecnantics’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, Kar- 
pen Building, Chicago. June 15-17, Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Rartway Toot ForeMeEn’s AssociaTion.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. Next convention, July 20-22, Chicago. | A 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MaTeERIALS.—Proft. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Society OF Civit ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 West 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

American Society oF ENGINEERING ConTRAcTorS.—J. R. Wenlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

AmerIcaN Society OF MecHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. é : 

AMERICAN —— Preservers’ AssOciaTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, : me 

AssociaTION oF American Rattway AccountinG Orricers.—C. G. Phillips, 
Highland Park, Ill. Annual meeting, June 24, Minneapolis, Minn. 

AssociaATION oF Rartway Craim AcENntTSs.—C. W. Egan, B. & O., Baltimore, 
Md. Next convention, May, 1914, St. Paul, Minn. 4 

Association of Rattway ELEectrIcAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C.& 
N. W. Ry., Chicago. 2 

AssocrATION oF RaILWay TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 11 
West Adams St., Chicago. Next convention, May 20-23, New Or- 
leans, La. : 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car ACCOUNTING 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF WATER i iy ad Orricers.—W. R. Evans, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. : : " 

Bripce anv Buipinc Suprty Men’s Assocration.—L. D. Mitchell, Detroit 
Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. Meeting with American Railway Bridg« 
and Building Association. 


Orricers.—G. P. 
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Canapian Raitway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, Que.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, Montreal. 
Canavian Society oF Civit_ ENGIneers.—Clement H. McLeod, 413. Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursday, Montreal. 

‘Car ForeMEN’s Association OF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. : 

CenTRAL RatLway Crius,—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit ENGINEERS’ Society oF St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. ; 

ENGINEERS’ Society oF PENNsyLvania.—E, R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; 1st Monday after second Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. H. Hiles, Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FreicHt Craim AssOcration.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. Next 
convention, May 13, Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION OF CuHiIcaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 


W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RatLway ConcGress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 
INTERNATIONAL RaiLway Fuet Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. Annual convention, May 18-22, Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 829 
West Broadway, Winona, Minn. Next convention, July 14-17, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BiacksMitTHS’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Next convention, third Tuesday in August. 
MAINTENANCE OF Way & MaAsTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
StTaTEs AND Canapa.—T. I. Goodwin, C. R. I. & P., Eldon, Mo. Next 
convention, November 17-19, 1914, Detroit, Mich. 

Master Boiter Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
em Next annual meeting, May’ 26-29, Hotel Waldron, Phila- 
elphia. 

Master Car Buitpers’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, Karpen building, Chi- 
cago. June 10-12, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car & Locomotive Painters’ Assoc, oF U. S. anp Canapa.—A. P. 
Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. 

NationaL Rattway Appiiance Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Encitanp Raitroap CLtus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
—, Mass.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 

oston. 

New York Rartroap Cius,—H. D. er 95 Liberty St., New York; 3rd 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NortHERN Rartroap CLus.—C, L. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Peoria ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoaD OFFicEerS.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria; 2d Thursday. 

RaiLtroaAp CLuB oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Rar_tway Business AssociaTtion.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 


York. 

Rartway Cus or Pirrssurcn.—J. B. Arderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Raitway EvectricaL Suprty Manuracturers Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc, Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

RarLway Fire Protection acura —t. B. Edwards, Mobile & Ohio, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Rartway GARDENING AssociaTIon.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Rartway DEVELOPMENT AssociaTION.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City South- 
ern, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rattway Sicnat Association.—C, C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ AssOciATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 


Ohio. 

Raitway Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and . B. Assocs. 

Rartway Tet. & Tet, ApptiaNce Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

RicHMOND RaiLtroap CLus.—F. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday 
except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. Next convention, September 8-10, 1914, Chicago 

St, Louis Rattway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

Sart Lake TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—R. E. Rowland, 519 Boston building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; 1st Saturday of each month, Salt Lake City. 

SicnaL APPLIANCE AssOcIATION.—F. W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meeting with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society or Rartway FInanciaL OrrFicers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. : 

SoutHERN AssOcIATION OF CaR SERVICE OFFIcERS.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN RatLway Cxius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLEpo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. 

Track Suppty AssociaTIon.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillsburn, 
N Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 

TraFFic CLusp or Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
TraFFic Crus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
. last. Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 
TraFFic CLus oF PittssurcH.—D. L. ells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 

ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 2 : nat 

TraFFic Crus or St. Lovis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis; Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. ? 

Train DEspaTcHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Next convention, a 16, Jacksonville, Fla. 
TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF BuFrFaLo.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. a 
TRANSPORTATION CLuB OF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 

’ Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaTION.—W. O, Thompson, Mm. YY. ©. & E. Ri, 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Next meeting, August, Chicago. : 

Utam Socrety or ENGINEERS.—Fred Ulmer, Oregon Short Line, Salt 

. Lake City, Utah; 3d Friday of each month, except July and August. 

WesTeRN CanapA Rattway CLus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 

3 nipeg, Man,; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WESTERN itway Crius.—J. W. Taylor, Karpen building, Chicago; 3d 

‘ Tuesday of each month, — qune, July and sagen. 

Western Society or Encineers.—J. H. Warder, 1735 onadnock Block, 


Chicago; 1st Monday in'nionth, except July and August, Chicago. 
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The annual banquet of the Chicago Transportation Association 
will be held on February 24 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The 
speakers will be Levy Mayer and Glenn Frank. 


The directors of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
at a meeting held in New York last week, adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring the request of the Eastern Railroad for authority 
to make an increase in freight rates. 


The Illinois Central has announced an arrangement with the 
United Fruit -Company’s steamship line for a new passenger 
service from Chicago to Havana, Cuba, by way of New Or- 
leans, providing for an eight-day round trip, including a five- 
day stop at Havana, for a fare of $75. 


The Official Classification Committee has announced hearings 
to consider recommendations of the Committee on Uniform 
Classification in New York on February 11 and in Chicago on 
February 26. Meetings to consider subjects docketed for the 
regular spring meeting will be held at New York on March 24 
and at Chicago on March 19. 


At the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, to be held at Willard’s Hotel, Washington, Feb- 
ruary 11, 12 and 13, Hon. Charles A. Prouty, director of the 
valuation work of the Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
speak on the work of that department. Mr. Prouty’s address 
is scheduled for Wednesday evening. On Thursday, the prin- 
cipal topic will be “Trust Legislation,” and among the speakers 
will be: President Charles R. Van Hise, of the University of 
Wisconsin; Louis D. Brandeis, Victor Morawetz and Henry R. 
Towne, president of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. 


The federal grand jury at Chicago on January 31 returned in- 
dictments for the alleged payment or receipt of rebates or pref- 
erential rates against Swift & Co., and three railways. The in- 
dictment against Swift & Co., which contains 60 counts, is said 
to be based on the payment of carload rates on L. c. L. shipments 
in so-called “peddler” cars. Attorneys for the company state 
that the condition had been discovered over a year ago and that 
the railroads were reimbursed for the difference between the 
Cc. L, AND L. Cc. L. rates. The indictments against the Pennsyl- 
vania lines, 16 counts, relate to refunds of switching charges on 
grain and flour shipments to the B. A. Eckhart Milling Company 
and the W. H. Merritt Company. The indictments against the 
Chicago & North Western, 6 counts, are said to involve the col- 
lection of less than the legal rate on shipments of coal to David 
Rutter & Co. 


The question of the reasonableness of the increased rates for 
suburban fares on the New York, New Haven & Hartford, which 
is now before the courts of the State of New York will also come 
up for decision in the Federal Courts, the railroad company hav- 
ing applied to the district court in New York City this week for 
an injunction to suspend the operation of the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission making a reduction in the season 
ticket rates between New York and points in Connecticut. This 
order went into effect January 15. Asked in court why the 
order had been thus obeyed, the road replied that it was because 
of the severe penalty to which it would have been liable for 
disobedience of an order from the commission. The counsel for 
the New Haven road was ex-Judge Walter Noyes, who recently 
resigned his seat on the Federal bench in New York. The -ourt 
reserved decision on the application. 





The Rates on Peanuts 


The growers of peanuts have had their day in court regarding 
the effect upon their interests of allowing railways to raise their 
rates. The adjustment of the relation of specific rates is an 
important matter, and worth attention by itself. The general 
advance of all rates on the petitioning railways is asked in the 
interest of everybody, all railways and all shippers. The smaller 
matter ought not to be allowed to impede and prejudice the 
greater. It is not suggested that the peanut growers are not 
right, and ought not to have all their rights. The suggestion is 
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that they should proceed independently, and not obstructively. 
The railways gained their precedence by beginning their action 
three years ago, when the wrongs of the peanut growers were 
not presented. Those wrongs will not be increased by a gen- 
eral advance which does not disturb the relation of rates. The 
peanut growers will suffer if everybody else suffers by the rail- 
ways being starved into a decline through inability to meet the 
cost of living under union regulation of wages and Government 
regulation of rates—New York Times. 





Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railroads of the American Railway Association, in presenting sta- 
tistical bulletin No. 159-A, giving a summary of car surpluses and 
shortages by groups from September 26, 1912, to January 15, 1914, 
says: 

The total surplus on January 15, 1914, was 217,274 cars; on 
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January 1, 1914, 190,521 cars, and on January 15, 1913, 53,230 cars 

Compared with the preceding period; there is an increase of 
26,753 cars, of which 6,931 is in box, 3,363 in flat, 14,614 in coal 
and gondola, and 1,845 in miscellaneous car surplus. The increase 
in box car surplus is in groups 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and Ar- 
kansas), 9 (Texas, Louisiana and Mexico), 10 (Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona), and 11 (Cana- 
dian Lines). The increase in flat car surplus is in groups 1 
(New England Lines), 2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania), 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Western Pennsylvania), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Florida), and 6, 9, 10 and 11 (as above). 
The increase in coal and gondola car surplus is in groups l, 
2, 3 (as above), 4 (the Virginias and Carolinas), 5, 7 (Montana, 
Wyoming and the Dakotas), 8, 9 and 10 (as above). The in- 
crease in miscellaneous car surplus is in groups 3, 6 and 10 (as 
above). 








Car SuRPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 

















r Surplt ~~ cf Shortages —~, 
oal, Coal, 

Date gondola Other Total. Box Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 

Box Flat. and hopper. kinds. gondola Other 
Group *1.—January 15, 15 733 633 28 1,409 536 0 0 186 722 
= 2— “ i 5,699 1,070 22,362 4,859 33,990 6 0 350 3 359 
a 3— 15, 10,695 1,967 40,065 4,026 56,753 101 0 109 26 236 
' 4— * 15. 8,532 1,066 4,419 2,361 16,378 0 254 59 313 
5— * 15, 4,393 753 7,347 1,168 13,661 0 65 55 0 120 
Pr 6.— - 1) Se or 28 9,963 1,136 3,609 5,414 20,122 269 56 15 1 341 
a 7.— * idee | | Seer 3 350 85 460 859 1,754 100 0 0 15 115 
- 8— *“* ta | | Seer 18 5,552 432 2,770 2,189 10,943 18 12 0 36 66 
e 9— * i ae 12 7,423 431 468 950 9,272 0 22 6 4 32 
os 10.— - BS, BONS. ccccvcsssces 19 9,329 3,819 5,016 11,275 29,439 12 0 0 27 39 
= ll— * AS, BPISs + e200ess0008 = 18,805 2,406 2,342 23,553 42 0 0 0 42 
DRED” ctencns0edbbbe seek eeebeseebnes 189 80,756 13,898 87,149 35,471 217,274 1,084 155 789 357 2,385 


*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 


Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Grou 


Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota lines; Group 7—Montana, 
Dakota and South Dakota lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; 


4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; ng Mast mein | 5 Tennessee, 
ra 


yen, Nebraska, North 


Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; 


Group 10—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages, 1907 to 1914 





The total shortage on January 15, 1914, was 2,385 cars; on 
January 1, 1914, 1,671 cars, and on January 15, 1913, 24,791 cars. 


Compared with the preceding period; there is an increase in 
the total car shortage of 714 cars, of which 14 is in box, 732 in 
coal and gondola, 247 in miscellaneous, and a decrease of 279 in 
flat car shortage. The increase in box car shortage is in groups 
1, 2 and 6 (as above). The increase in coal and gondola car 
shortage is in groups 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 (as above). The increase 
in miscellaneous car shortage is in groups 1, 3, 4, 7 and 8 (as 
above). The decrease in flat car shortage is in group 8 (as 
above). 

Compared with the corresponding period of 1913; there is an 
increase in the total car surplus of 164,044 cars,.of which 60,977 
is in box, 9,367 in flat, 74,998 in coal and gondola, and 18,702 ir 
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miscellaneous car surplus. There is a decrease in the total car 
shortage of 22,406 cars, of which 16,485 is in box, 1,938 in flat, 
2,720 in coal and gondola and 1,263 in miscellaneous car shortage. 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage figures 
by groups for the last period covered in the report and the dia- 
gram shows total bi-weekly surpluses and shortages from 1907 
to 1914. 





Extra Fare for Exclusive Use of Drawing Rooms and Com- 
partments 


After March 1 on railways east of the Mississippi passengers 
paying for the exclusive use of a Pullman drawing room will be 
required to pay for two railway fares in addition to the rate for 
the drawing room, so that the entire charge will be the same as 
if two persons occupied the room; and a person paying for the 
exclusive use of a compartment will be required to pay a fare 
and a half in addition to the compartment rate. This rule has 
been adopted by the railways in the New England, Trunk Line, 
Central and Southeastern passenger associations and similar 
action is being considered by the Western, Southwestern and 
Transcontinental passenger associations with a strong probabil- 
ity that the rule will be made uniform throughout the United 
States. Passenger officers argue that when one person obtains 
the exclusive use of a drawing room by paying the Pullman 
Company for it the railway is deprived of a chance to sell an- 
other ticket, and that the accommodations furnished are the 
same as would be provided for two persons. On excess fare 
trains the double fare or one and a half fare will be based on 
the excess fare rate. 





Car Location 

The accompanying table, which was taken from bulletin No. 
14, of the American Railway Association, gives a summary of 
freight car location by groups on January 1, 1914: 
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ciation, urging that the rules requiring the return of all cars to 
the owning roads be amended and possibly replaced by a pool- 
ing of equipment, or at least a large part of it, particularly 
box cars. 

The letter to Mr. Hale is in part as follows: 

“We are impressed with the fact that within the past few 
years there has been marked improvement in car efficiency on 
the part of shippers. With the increased capacity of the more 
recently constructed cars has come an increase in loads, yet 
with this has come a decrease in the average time taken by 
shippers to load and unload these greater units. At the same 
time it appears that the average mileage per day of loaded cars 
has not kept pace with the improvement made by shippers and 
that the average attained of something less than 25 miles per 
day is not what it ought to be. 

“We are of the opinion that this is due in large measure, per- 
haps, to the American Railway Association car service rules, 
the basis of which is that all freight cars must be returned to 
the owning road. In other words, that in supplying shippers 
with empty.cars the original line is not free to permit the ship- 
per to use the most available car, but is restricted to furnishing 
cars which the load will take to or towards home. Shipping 
interests have observed that in the operation of this rule a tre- 
mendous amount of apparently unnecessary switching is in- 
volved which congests terminals and yards, all of which nat- 
urally interrupts traffic. Car shortage is aggravated, empty haul 
increased and the enforcement of home routing of special equip- 
ment, which really requires such handling, is rendered more 
difficult. 

“It is our understanding that railway operating officials of 
wide experience have frequently recommended the pooling of 
cars, particularly common box cars. We do not overlook the 
fact that box cars now in service differ greatly in size and 
carrying capacity, and that it might not be possible to at once 
pool all cars, but it occuts to us that the principal railroads 








Car Location ON JAuNaArRY 1, 1914. 











N.Y.,N.J., Ohio, Ind., Va., Ky.,Tenn., Iowa, Mont, Kans, Texas, Oregon, 
Del., Md., Mich., W. Va., Miss., Ill., Wyo., Colo., ais Idaho, Cana- 
New Eastern Western No.& So. _Ala., is., Neb., Okla., New Nev., dian Grand 
England. Pa. Pa. Carolina. Ga., Fla. Minn. Dakotas. Mo., Ark. Mexico. Cal., Ariz. Lines. Total. 
Datel Care OOned sii.ccsceics ce saasc 87,850 698,038 278,939 205,808 164,582 491,155 20,054 157,074 32,621 138,060 148,532 2,422,713 
Home Cars on Home Roads....... 46,526 427,495 110,872 120,035 89,718 340,226 7,974 86,674 15,723 77,767 100,843 1,423,853 
Home Cars on Foreign Roads...... 41,324 270,543 168,067 85,773 74,864 150,929 12,080 70,400 16,898 60,293 47,689 998,860 
Foreign Cars on Home Roads...... 43,584 258,809 196,150 84,920 66,423 145,965 12,345 67,360 34,303 55,868 32,915 998,642 
Total Cara on LitGis ivicccccss 90,110 686,304 307,022 204,955 156,141 486,191 20,319 154,034 50,026 133,635 133,758 2,422,495 
E OBR ANOG ss cccsh sas dauwete 2,260 *11,734 28,083 *§53 *8,441 *4,964 265 *3,040 17,405 *4,425 *14,774 *218 
ne al ad ; . mond Pig areal RENN Pare ° 1,683 48,825 32,109 15,394 14,173 . 4,669 1,840 10,325 4,757 24,555 22,191 190,521 
SAE rer ta erotic 255 24 26 31 181 197 221 388 34 64 250 1,671 
Shop Cars— 
Home Cars in Home Shops....... 4,704 48,208 20,393 14,161 9,455 26,165 668 10,429 2,261 5,406 5,439 147,289 
Foreign Cars in Home Shops..... 880 8,047 8,268 2,101 1,422 3,961 665 2,100 1,125 2,421 564 31,554 
Total Cars in. Shops? s6csss< 5,584 56,255 28,661 16,262 10,877 30,126 1,333 12,529 3,386 7,827 6,003 178,843 
P t. to Total C Owned— 
png hace = een Seeds a wae 52.96 61.24 39.75 58.32 54.51 69.27 39.76 55.18 48.20 56.33 67.89 58.77 
Total Care On LANG. ccccsec ieee sk 100.56 98.32 110.00 99.59 94.87 98.99 101.32 96.77 153.36 96.79 90.05 99.99 
Home Cars in Home Shops...... S.a0 6.91 7.31 6.88 §.75 5.36 3.33 6.64 6.93 3.92 3.66 6.08 
Foreign Cars in Home Shops..... 81 2.97 1.02 86 81 3.32 1.23 3.45 1.75 38 1.30 
Total Cars in Shops.........+. 6.16 8.06 10.28 7.90 6.61 6.17 6.65 7.87 10.38 5.67 4.04 7.38 


*Denotes deficiency. 


National Industrial Traffic League Wants Box:Car Pool 


At the annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, held at Chicago on November 13, the committee on 
transportation instrumentalities rendered a report calling atten- 
tion to investigations being made by the carriers, respecting 
better regulation of car supply, having in mind the pooling of 
cars and the adoption of a standard box car. Appreciating that 
the formulating of rules for the use and interchange of freight 
cars rests with the carriers, the committee was of the opinion 
that the league should commend the investigation of this mat- 
ter by the railroads and that from the shippers’ point of view 
this is a matter of such importance as to warrant special action 
by the carriers. The league adopted the report and instructed 
the committee to co-operate with the American Railway Asso- 
ciation in this matter. Following a meeting of the committee 


on January 29, J. S. Marvin, chairman of-the committee, ad- 
dressed a letter to Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on 
relations between railroads, and to E. C. Carter, chairman of 
the committee on maintenance, of the American Railway Asso- 





own a great many cars which are practically alike, for instance, 
the standard 36-foot box cars, and the situation would be very 
much relieved if such cars could be grouped in a pool. 

“We appreciate that the details of any plan that is adopted 
must of necessity be worked out by the carriers, but it does 
seem to us that the carriers have not progressed in securing the 
maximum efficiency out of freight cars to the extent that the 
shippers have, and that the American Railway Association 
should at once adopt measures to bring about this result.” 

The letter to Mr. Carter contains the following: 

“It is claimed by some that pooling is not practicable except 
with respect to similar cars. If this objection is valid it is im- 
portant that standardization be accomplished at once. It has 
occurred to us that a practical standard for cars could be 
arrived at promptly if only the body features, such as cubical 
and weight capacity, length, width, height and door openings, 
were designated as standard features without necessarily at 
once attempting to arrive at a standard for all details. 

“In any event we cannot urge you too strongly .. . 
it is our desire to render any assistance in our power. 


and 
»” 





Commission and Court News 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has further suspended from February 21 to 
August 21, an item in an Illinois Central tariff increasing rates 
on cottonseed, in carloads, from certain points on the Illinois 
Central in Mississippi, to Memphis, Tenn. 


The commission has further suspended from February 12 
to August 12, a Southern railway tariff providing for increased 
rates on tan bark in carloads from Southern railway points 
in North and South Carolina to Asheville, N. C. 


The commission has suspended from February 12 to August 
12 tariffs of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, etc., in- 
creasing rates on grain, in carloads, ex-lake, from Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., and points taking the same rates. 


The commission has further suspended from February i2 to 
August 12 an item in a tariff of M. P. Washburn, agent, provid- 
ing for increased rates on black strap molasses in tank cars from 
New Orleans and Port Chalmette, La., to Knoxville, Tenn. 


The commission has further suspended from February 18 to 
August 18 an item in a tariff of F. A. Leland, agent, and ‘one of 
Eugene Morris, agent, proposing increased rates on salt, in car- 
loads, from points east of the Mississippi to points in Louisiana. 





Emigrant Movables to South Dakota 


Opinion by Commissioner McChord: 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha has proposed to 
increase the rate on emigrant movables from Chicago, St. Paul 
and other points to points in South Dakota located on the South 
Dakota Central. The commission finds that the proposed rates 
are not unreasonable. Carriers, however, will be expected to 
remove an undue discrimination against eastern South Dakota 
points as compared to eastern Nebraska points. (29 I. C. C., 40.) 





Fourth Section Application Denied 


D. Maier & Company v. Southern Pacific. 
commission: 

The commission finds that a rate of 90 cents per 100 Ib. for the 
transportation of sugar in carloads from Los Angeles and Los 
Alamitos, Cal., to Benson, Ariz., is unreasonable and as compared 
to the rate of 60 cents to El Paso, Tex., to which Benson is 
intermediate, in violation of the fourth section of the act. Appli- 
cation for relief from the provisions of that fourth section is 
denied and it is ordered that the rate to Benson should not be in 
excess of 60 cents. (29 I. C. C., 103.) 


Opinion by the 


Reparation Arising Out of Tift and Central Yellow Pine 
Association Cases 


‘Eastman Gardiner & Company et al v. Illinois Central et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

This complaint involve: a claim for reparation arising out of 
the Tift and Central Yellow Pine Association cases in which an 
increase of 2 cents per 100 Ib. in the rate on yellow pine lum- 
ber from the producing territory south of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers when consigned to the Ohio river, locally or for 
beyond was condemned. This is the last of a large number 
of claims, all of the others having been paid by the carriers 
under a compromise agreement on the basis of 67 cents on the 
dollar. The commission finds that the defendants are justified 
in their belief that the claimant did by his actions accept the 
agreement at least impliedly. No reparation, therefore, is 
awarded. (29 I. C. C., 94.) 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commission has issued a docket 
of petitions for additions and changes in the Illinois commis- 
sioners’ classification, to be considered at a meeting in Chicago 
on February 18. 
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The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania has modi- 
fied its recent order in regard to crossings; and the railroads, 
telegraph companies, etc., will not have to secure the approval 
of the commission for running wires, etc., across each other’s 
lines where there is an agreement between the companies. 


The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania has issued 
an order allowing railroads to announce excursions without 
complying with the 30 day limit for the publication of tariffs, 
Excursions which are to be begun and finished within three 
days may be run on one day’s notice; and those limited to 30 
days may be established on notice of 3 days. 


The railroad commission of Louisiana, by an order issued 
January 27, requires that rates for the transportation of mer- 
chandise by express in that state shall be made on the same 
basis as that prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for interstate traffic. Existing commodity rates which have 
been prescribed by the commission are continued in force. 


At the last meeting of the Louisiana Railroad Commission 
a plan was submitted by the Wells-Fargo Express Company— 
acting in behalf of all the express companies in Louisiana, 
embodying a system of zone rates which it is estimated will 
save shippers fully $100,000. The new rate will be effective 
for packages under 99 lb.; and for shipments weighing 100 
lb. and over there is a small increase. The old charge of 10 
cents for each package where the freight was transferred at 
junctions will be abandoned. The Railroad Commission will 
not take action until next week. 


The railroad commission of Louisiana has denied a petition 
in which the demand was made that passenger fares on mixed 
trains be fixed at one-third the regular rate. The order of the 
commission says: The service rendered by the mixed trains is 
purely an accommodation or convenience service, established 
by the carriers at the solicitation of the traveling public, par- 
ticularly salesmen. Many roads are carrying passengers on 
mixed and freight trains, under orders of the commission, and 
under protest. The carriers, if the commission would so per- 
mit, would abandon this class of service. The danger of per- 
sonal injury is great, and the personal damage claims arising 
from injuries to those traveling on these inferior trains is 
many times greater than the claims for injuries from those 
traveling on exclusive passenger trains. The revenue’ derived 
from this service is infinitesimal, the passengers invariably 
riding only short distances. On the whole, the service is de- 
clared by the carriers to be utterly undesirable. 





PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


Henry Clay Hall, of Colorado Springs, Colo., has been appointed 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Hall 
was born January 3, 1860, in New York City. He was graduated 
from Amherst College in 
1881 with the degree of 
A.M., and from Colum- 
bia Law School in 1883 
with the degree of LL.B. 
He was admitted to the 
practice of law in New 
York in 1883. He prac- 
ticed law in Paris, 
France, from 1885 to 
1892, during which time 
he was counsel to the 
United States Legation 
for four years from 1888 
to 1892. He then re- 
turned to America, locat- 
ing in Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Subsequently he 
became general attorney 
for the Arkansas, Louis- 
iana & Gulf Railway. 
He .was also general 
counsel for the Colorado 
College at Colorado 
Springs, and many other 
corporations. Mr. Hall was mayor of Colorado Springs, 1905- 
1907, and also-has lectured on.law at Colorado College, He 
was president of the Colorado State Bar Association, 1911-1912. 





H. C. Hall 
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Everett Jennings, an assistant state’s attorney of Cook 
county, has been appointed chief counsel of the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has appointed five 
examiner-attorneys who will conduct hearings in various cities 
and relieve members of the commission of much of this class 
of work except in the most important cases. In addition to 
W. J. Wood and O. F. Berry, whose appointments have been 
noted in these columns, George N. Brown, A. B. Pugh and 
E. W. Hines, who haye been in the service of the commission, 
have been appointed examiner-attorneys. Examiner R. D. 
Rhynder has been appointed chief examiner, to succeed Mr. 
Brown. 


President Wilson has appointed as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission W. M. Daniels, of New Jersey, for the 
last three years a member of the Board of Public Utilities of 
that state. Winthrop 
More Daniels was for 
nearly twenty years pro- 
fessor of Political Econ- 
omy at Princeton Uni- 
versity, of which Presi- 
dent Wilson was presi- 
dent. Professor Daniels 
was born at Dayton, 
Ohio, September 30, 1867, 
and was graduated from 
Princeton in 1888. When 
Mr. Wilson became gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, in 
1911, he appointed Pro- 
fessor Daniels to mem- 
bership on the board of 
public utilities of that 
state, which position he 
has held down to the 
present time. While he 
was a member of the 
faculty of the Univer- 
sity, he wrote text books 
which found favor in 
many colleges. One of these is “The Elements of Public 
Finance.” He lectured on public finance and on railway econo- 
mics. He has also been an editorial writer on the New York 
Evening Post. As a commissioner in New Jersey, Professor 
Daniels has the reputation of being fair and firm. 





W. M. Daniels 


Alonzo G. Pack, district inspector of ldcomotive boilers, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Denver, Colo., has been appointed 
assistant chief inspector to su¢ceed Frank McManamy, who 
has been promoted to 
chief inspector. Mr. Pack 
was born July 22, 1865, 
at Princeton, W. Va. 
His first 15 years were 
spent on a farm, and in 
1880 he entered the serv- 
ice of the Norfolk & 
Western on construction 
work. In 1882 he went 
to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio as an apprentice in 
the boiler shop. He also 
served on that road as 
a brakeman. In 1887 he 
went to Denver, and 
worked for the Union 
Pacific and the Denver 
& Rio Grande as loco- 
motive fireman. In 1895 
he became connected 
with the Colorado Mid- 
land as a freight and 
passenger engineer. In 
1900 he went to the 
Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek as a locomotive engineer, 
serving in that position until his appointment in 1911 as dis- 
trict inspector of locomotive boilers, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 





A. G. Pack 
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J. Beaumont, signal engineer of the Chicago Great Western, 
has been appointed senior signal engineer, board of valuation 
engineers, Interstate Commerce Commission, for the third dis- 
trict, with headquarters 
at Chicago, effective Feb- 
ruary 1. Mr. Beaumont 
was born in Stafford- 
shire, England, August 
10, 1874, and came to the 
United States when 14 
years of age. Later he 
began railway work as 
machinist’s apprentice in 
the Mott Haven shops of 
the New York Central & 
Hudson River and in 
three years became a 
journeyman machinist. 
Subsequently he was sta- 
tionary engineer in the 
Grand Central Station, 
New York, resigning in 
1898 to enlist in the army 
for the war with Spain. 
In 1899 he went to the 
Standard Railway Signal 
Company, being made 
foreman in 1901 and gen- 
eral foreman the following year. He returned to railway service 
in 1904 as assistant supervisor of the Western division of the 
New York Central, and a year later was made supervisor at 
Buffalo. He then became connected with the General Railway 
Signal Company in 1906 as assistant engineer of sales and in- 
stallation, and the next year was made supervisor of interlocking 
of the Atlantic Coast Line. In 1908 he went to Panama as 
signal engineer of the Panama Railroad, and two years later he 
returned to the United States to become signal engineer of the 
Chicago Great Western, which position he now resigns to be- 
come senior signal engineer with the board of valuation en- 
gineers, as above noted. 





Copyright 1914 by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
J. Beaumont 


COURT NEWS 


At Cincinnati February 3 the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals affirmed fines aggregating $62,000 imposed by the lower 
court on the Hocking Valley Railroad Company and the Sunday 
Creek Coal: Company on charges of giving and taking rebates. 


It is reported that the attorney general of Texas has agreed 
to a compromise which will result in the abandonment of the 
suit against the Missouri, Kansas & Texas under the state anti- 
trust laws. The conditions have not been made public. 


The Duluth & Northern Minnesota has filed a petition in the 
federal court at Duluth, Minn., asking an injunction to restrain 
the operation of the Cashman distance tariff law, passed by the 
Minnesota legislature and made effective on January 1. The 
road contends that the new rates are confiscatory. 


Judge McPherson, of the United States Court at Kansas City, 
Mo., on January 30 dissolved the injunction restraining the at- 
torney general of Missouri from proceeding in the state courts 
with suits against the railways to recover overcharges collected 
during the state rate case litigation. He also dissolved the origi- 
nal injunction which restrained the application of the state rates 
until Judge McPherson’s decision was reversed by the Supreme 
Court. The court also appointed a master to receive such claims 
for overcharges as might be filed in the federal court. 


A Lone Distance TELEPHONE Line In Austria.—The director 
of posts and telephones of Roumania has recently announced that 
a direct wire is now open between the cities of Bucharest, the 
capital of Roumania, and Vienna, the capital of Austria. This 
telephone line must be well over 600 miles in length, because an 
absolutely straight line drawn between the two cities would be 
at least 500 miles long. The telephone rate for three minutes 
between the two cities will be 6.50 francs, or $1.25. In the event 
of a demand for the quickest possible connection, however, the 
regular rate is tripled. A night rate applies from 10 p. m. to 
7 a. m., and is one-half the day rate. 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Daniel Breck has resigned as vice-president of the Missouri, 
Oklahoma & Gulf. 


A. B. Newell has been elected president of the Toledo Terminal 
Railroad, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 


I. W. Booth has been appointed assistant secretary of the 
Norfolk & Western, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding 
H. W. Griffith, deceased. 


Bluford Wilson, vice-president of the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis, has been elected president, with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Ill., succeeding John P. Ramsey, resigned. 


W. G. Bierd, vice-president and general manager of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, has been elected president of the 
Chicago & Alton, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
B. A. Worthington, resigned. 


G. W. Mulks, auditor of disbursements of the Southern Pacific 
Company at New York, has been appointed assistant controller, 
with office at New York, succeeding C. C. Barry, resigned to 
accept service with another company. 


Frederick S. Wynn, purchasing agent of the Southern Railway, 
with office at Washington, D. C., has been promoted to secretary 
with headquarters at New 
York. He succeeds as 
secretary R. D. Lank- 
ford, deceased, who was 
vice-president and sec- 
retary. Mr. Wynn was 
born on September 8, 
1879, at Danville, Va., 
and graduated from 
Georgetown University 
School of Law in 1906. 
He entered the service 
of the Southern Railway 
in April, 1900, in the 
law department at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and later 
served as secretary and 
also as chief clerk to the 
assistant to the president 
and vice-president. In 
January, 1909, he was ap- 
pointed assistant secre- 
tary of the same road. 
He was made purchasing 
agent in August of the 
following year- which position he held at the time of. his re- 
cent appointment as secretary of the same road as above noted. 





F. S. Wynn 


Delos W. Cooke, general traffic manager of the Erie at New 
York has been elected vice-president and general traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at New York. Mr. Cooke was born 
on December 31, 1863, at Lewiston, N. Y., and began railway 
work in May, 1881, as a clerk in the local freight office of the 
Chicago & North Western at Council Bluffs, Iowa. From 1884 
to 1887, he was chief clerk in the general passenger depart- 
ment of the Sioux City & Pacific, now a part of the Chicago 
& North Western, and then to September, 1890, he was suc- 
cessively rate clerk in the general passenger office of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha at St. Paul, Minn., clerk 
in the passenger department of the Texas & Pacific, and clerk 
in the passenger department of the Wisconsin Central Lines 
at Milwaukee, Wis. In September, 1890, he was appointed 


assistant to the general passenger and ticket agent of the Chi- 
cago Great: Western, and in January, 1893, was promoted to as- 
sistant general passenger and ticket agent of the same road. 
From November, 1895, to July, 1901, he was assistant general 
passenger agent of the New York, Lake Erie & Western, and 
its successor, the Erie, and then to January, 1905, was gen- 
eral passenger agent of the same road. He was then promoted 
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to assistant general traffic manager, and on February 1, 1907, 
became general traffic manager of the same road at Chicago, 
and since April 1, 1909, was general traffic manager at New 
York, which position he held at the time of his recent election 
as vice-president and general traffic manager of the same road, 
as above noted. 


Clarence William Huntington, general superintendent of the 
Central of New Jersey, has been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn., 
succeeding W. G. Bierd, 
resigned. Mr. Hunting- 
ton was born on May 
31, 1857, at Newark, 
N. J., and was educated 
in the public schools and 
the Newark Academy. 
He began railway work 
in September, 1876, as a 
freight brakeman on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and for 16 years 
held various positions on 
the same road. He was 
then for one year as- 
sistant superintendent of 
the Des Moines North- 
ern & Western, now a 
part of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and later for one year 
was superintendent of 
the same road. From 
November, 1894, to May 
12, 1902, he was general superintendent of the Iowa Central and 
then went to the Central of New Jersey as general superintend- 
ent, with headquarters at New York, which position he held at 
the time of his recent election as vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Minneapolis & St. Louis as above noted. 





C. W. Huntington 


Operating 


William Coughlin, superintendent of the Missouri, Oklahoma 
& Gulf, has been appointed general manager, with headquarters 
at Muskogee, Okla. 


Morton Riddle, general superintendent of the Atlantic Coast 
Line at Jacksonville, Fla, has been appointed general manager 
of the Florida East Coast with headquarters at St. Augustine, 
Fla. 


John R. Jones, trainmaster of the International & Great 
Northern at San Antonio, Tex., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the San Antonio division, with headquarters at San 
Antonio, succeeding A. G. Whittington, promoted. 


J. E. McMahon, superintendent of the Pecos division of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Colorado division, with headquarters at Pueblo, Colo., 
succeeding C. H. Bristol, promoted, and F. J. Evans, trainmaster, 
succeeds Mr. McMahon, with office at Clovis, N. Mex. 


The Oregon Electric and United Railways and Astoria di- 
vision of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, have been consoli- 
dated into one operating division, to be known as the Portland 
division. A. J. Davidson, superintendent of the Oregon Electric 
& United Railways, has been appointed superintendent in charge 
of this new division, with headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 
Effective January 25. 


C. W. Akers, superintendent of the Central division of the 
Norfolk Southern at New Bern, N. C., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the western division, with headquarters at 
Raleigh, N. C., suceeding G. A. Bradley, resigned, and J. C. 
Lewis, trainmaster at New Bern, has been appointed acting su- 
perintendent of the central division, with headquarters at New 
Bern, N. C., succeeding Mr. Akers. 


J. N. Brand, general superintendent of the Second division 
of the Atlantic Coast Line at Savannah, Ga., has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Third division, with headquarters 
at Jacksonville, Fla., succeeding M. Riddle, resigned to go to the 
Florida East Coast. R. A. McCranie, superintendent of the: 
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Waycross district at Waycross, Ga., succeeds Mr. Brand, and 
O. T. Waring, engineer of roadway at Savannah, succeeds Mr. 
McCranie. 


T. B. Hamilton, general superintendent of the Central Sys- 
tem of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh at Toledo, 
Ohio, has been appointed general manager of the Vandalia, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding A. M. Schoyer. 
W. C. Downing, superintendent of the Pittsburgh division, 
Pennsylvania Lines West at Pittsburgh, Pa. succeeds Mr. 
Hamilton. J. C. McCullough, superintendent of the Richmond 
division at Richmond, Ind., succeeds Mr. Downing. G. 
LeBoutillier, division engineer of the Southwest System, at 
Pittsburgh, succeeds Mr. McCullough as superintendent of: the 
Richmond division. 


C. E. Burr, acting general superintendent of transportation 
of the Delaware & Hudson at Albany, N. Y., has been appointed 
general superintendent of transportation, with office at Albany, 
succeeding C. E. McKim, assigned to other duties. C. A. Mor- 
gan, acting superintendent of the Pennsylvania division at Car- 
bondale, Pa., has been appointed superintendent of that division. 
J. J. Rounds, assistant trainmaster at Carbondale, has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster, with office at Carbondale, and E. G. Knapp 
succeeds Mr. Rounds. J. T. Loree, assistant trainmaster at 
Carbondale, has been appointed trainmaster, with office ar 
Oneonta, N. Y., succeeding D. H. Kelly, who becomes coal stor- 
age and transfer agent, with office at Albany, succeeding H. W. 
Harrison, resigned, and M. W..Sullivan has been appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster, with office at Oneonta, succeeding W. H. 
Bell, assigned to other duties. 


J. W. Meredith, superintendent of the New Jersey Southern 
division of the Central of New Jersey at East Long Branch, 
N. J., has been appointed general superintendent with head- 
quarters at New York, succeeding C. W. Huntington, resigned 
to go to the Minneapolis & St. Louis. Samuel B. Zartman, 
general agent of the operating department at Newark, N. J., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Meredith. Charles H. Stein, engineer maintenance 
of way, at Jersey City, N. J., has been appointed superintendent 
of the New Jersey Central and the Lehigh & Susquehanna divi- 
sions, succeeding E. E. Kerwin, resigned to go to the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis. Abiel D. Edgar, trainmaster at Jersey City, 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of the New Jersey 
Central division with headquarters at Jersey City, and N. G. 
Campbell, trainmaster at Mauch Chunk, Pa., has been appointed 
general agent at Newark, succeeding Mr. Zartman. 


M. Magiff, car accountant and superintendent of telegraph of 
the Central Vermont at St. Albans, Vt. has been appointed 
superintendent of car service in charge of car service and car 
accounting. S. S. Russell, general superintendent of transpor- 
tation at St. Albans, has been appointed superintendent of the 
Northern division, with office at St. Albans, Vt., succeeding 
J. F. Keefe, wha becomes assistant superintendent of the North- 
ern division, with office at St. Albans, and the position of gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation has been abolished. S. E. 
McKenney, trainmaster at Palmer, Mass., has been appointed 
terminal trainmaster at St. Albans in charge of yard work, suc- 
ceeding F. J. McEnany, who has been appointed general agent 
at St. Albans in charge of local freight and customs work. The 
office of trainmaster of the Southern division and Third and 
Fourth districts of the Northern division, and the office of cus- 
toms agent at St. Albans have been abolished. 


The following re-arrangement of general divisions and new 
appointments are announced on the Chesapeake & Ohio ana 
the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, effective February 1. J. R. 
Cary, who was general superintendent of the West Virginia 
general division at Huntington, W. Va., is now general super- 
intendent of the new Eastern general division which includes all 
lines east of ‘Handley, W. Va., with headquarters at Clifton 
Forge, Va. J. P. Stevens, who was general superintendent of 
the Virginia general division at Richmond,’ Va., is now general 
superintendent of the new Central general division, which includes 
the main line and branches, Handley, W. Va., to Elkhorn City, 
Ky., with headquarters at Huntington, W. Va., and W. R. Hud- 
son, who was general superintendent of the Kentucky general 
division at Covington, Ky., is now general superintendent of 
the new Western general division, which includes all lines from 
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Big Sandy Junction, Ky., west and including the Chesapeake & 
Ohio of Indiana, with headquarters at Covington, Ky. The 
jurisdiction of J. A. Fox, superintendent, Cincinnati division, 
has been extended over the Ashland division, with headquarters 
at Ashland, Ky., and W. S. Taylor has been appointed super- 
intendent of terminals, with headquarters at Covington, Ky. 
H. H. Morris, superintendent of the Ashland division of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Ashland, Ky., becomes assistant super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Clifton Forge, Va., and L. B. 
Allen, assistant chief engineer at Richmond, Va., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Huntington and Big Sandy di- 
visions, with headquarters at Huntington, W. Va. 


John W. Meredith, who has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the Central of New Jersey, with headquarters at 
New York, was born in March, 1862, at Maiden Creek, Pa., 
and was educated at the 
public schools and at 
Carroll Institute, Read- 
ing. He began railway 
work as an extra station 
agent on the Philadel- 
phia & Reading in 1885, 
and later in the same 
year entered the service 
of the Central of New 
Jersey, at Winslow Junc- 
tion, N. J. He was agent 
at West End during the 
simmer of 1886, becom- 
ing extra agent on the 
New Jersey Southern di- 
vision of the same road 
the following winter. 
From 1887 to 1897, he 
was train despatcher at 
East Long Branch on the 
same division, and then 
for four years was train- 
master of that division. 
He was appointed super- 
intendent in 1911, which position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as general superintendent of the same road 
as above noted. 





J. W Meredith 


Traffic 


J. M. Crute has been appointed assistant general freight and 
passenger agent of the Ocilla Southern, with headquarters at 
Ocilla, Ga. 


J. W. Howe has been appointed coal freight agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, 
with office at Richmond, Va. 


John N. Cornatzer, assistant general passenger agent of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, at Memphis, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed general passenger agent, with headquarters at Memphis, 
effective February 1. 


E. L. Duncan, in addition to his duties as manager mail traffic 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, is appointed general baggage 
agent, with office at Chicago, vice L. S. Winslow, assigned to 
other duties. Effective February 1. 


T. R. Ryan having resigned to accept service elsewhere, the 
position of traffic manager of the Mexico North Western has 
been abolished, and F. G. Savage has been appointed acting 
general freight and passenger agent, with office at Ciudad Juarez, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 


R. M. Chastain has been appointed commercial freight agent 
of the Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, 
Denver & Rio Grande and Western Pacific, at Monroe, La., 
succeeding S. W. Bradford, who has been transferred to Texar- 
kana, Ark.-Tex., in place of Mr. Chastain. 


Russell Sage Underwood has been appointed assistant to the 
general traffic manager of the Erie, with headquarters at New 
York. George R. Wheeler, division freight agent at New York, 
has been promoted to milk freight agent, with headquarters at 
New York, succeeding Frank E. Smith, who has been retired at 
his own request; and Asa B. Clark succeeds Mr. Wheeler. 
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Eugene Fox, whose appointment on January 1 as assistant 
general traffic manager of the El Paso & Southwestern 
System and the Morenci Southern Railway, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has already 
been announced in these 
columns, was born Jan- 
uary 18, 1877, at Winter- 
set, Iowa. He was 
educated in the public 
schools of Stuart, Iowa, 
and Hutchinson, Kan., 
until January, 1898, 
when he began railway 
work as bill clerk for 
the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific at Hutch- 
inson. He was _ sub- 
sequently weighmaster, 
ticket clerk, bill clerk 
and cashier in the 
freight department until 
September, 1899, when 
he was appointed trav- 
eling freight agent at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
In October, 1901, he 
was transferred to St. 
Louis, Mo., in a similar ! i 
capacity and one year later he was made traveling freight 
agent, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex. He remained in 
that position until the absorption of the El Paso & North- 
eastern by the El Paso & Southwestern in June, 1905, when 
he was appointed general agent of the El Paso & South- 
western System at Los Angeles, Cal. He was transferred 
to Chicago in November, 1906, as general agent, and in June, 
1909, was made assistant general freight agent at El Paso. 
He was promoted to general freight and passenger agent in 
December of that year, which position he held when he was 
appointed assistant general trafic manager, in charge of 
solicitation, with headquarters at Chicago, as above noted. 





» Eugene Fox 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


D. C. Clough has been. appointed master mechanic of the 
Oregon Electric and the United Railways, with office at Portland, 
Ore., succeeding G. H. Hopkins, resigned. 


C. J. Chenworth, assistant engineer of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Savannah, Ga., has been appointed engineer of roadway, with 
headquarters at Savannah, succeeding O. T. Waring, promoted. 


J. C. Resch, division engineer of the Texas & Pacific at Big 
Springs, Tex., has been appointed assistant chief engineer of the 
International & Great Northern, with headquarters at Houston, 


Tex. 


The office of master mechanic has been abolished on the 
Georgia Railroad, and the duties of that position have been as- 
sumed by F. O. Walsh, superintendent of motive power and 
equipment. 


D. Rounseville, resident engineer of the Chicago & North 
Western at Pekin, Ill, has been appointed engineer of mainte- 
nance, lines east of the Missouri river, with headquarters at 
Chicago, in place of H. H. Decker, resigned. 


Raymond V. Reamer, assistant supervisor of the Central of 
New Jersey at Jersey City, N. J., has been appointed engineer 
maintenance of way of the Central division and branches, with 
headquarters at Jersey City, succeeding C. H. Stein, promoted. 


O. G. Hartman, who was until recently with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul at the Milwaukee, Wis., shops, has been ap- 
pointed mechanical foreman of the Wisconsin & Michigan, with 
headquarters at Peshtigo, Wis., succeeding to the duties of C. H. 
Stroud, master mechanic, resigned. 


L. B. Allen, assistant chief engineer of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana at Richmond, Va., 
having been transferred to other duties, the position of assistant 
chief engineer will remain vacant until further notice, and 
C. W. Johns, engineer maintenance of way, has been appointed 
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engineer of branch lines, with office at Richmond, succeeding 
R. B. Burks. 


W. S. Butler, master mechanic of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana at Hinton, W. Va., has 
been appointed master mechanic of the Huntington and Big 
Sandy divisions, with headquarters at Huntington, W. Va. 
G. W. Robertson, master mechanic of the Ashland division at 
Lexington, Ky., has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Hinton division, with headquarters at Hinton, and the juris- 
diction of W. P. Hobson, master mechanic of the Cincinnati 
division, has been extended over the Ashland division, with 
headquarters at Covington, Ky. 


H. Bortin, resigned as assistant engineer in charge of valu- 
ation of the Union Pacific and a member of its Valuation Com- 
mittee on December 31, last. He has since been appointed as- 
sistant to Thomas W. Hulme, general secretary of the Presi- 
dents’ Conference Committee, organized to consider matters in 
connection with the valuation of railroad property by the gov- 
ernment. His headquarters are at Philadelphia, Pa. Prior 
to entering the service of the Union Pacific valuation work 
Mr. Bortin had been with the Isthmian Canal Commission in 
Panama for two and a half years, engaged on municipal engi- 
neering, on the hydraulics of the canal and in connection with 
the excavation work in Culebra. 


E. B. Hall, who recently was appointed assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power and car departments of 
the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
began railway work in July, 1889, with the Chicago & North 
Western, and has remained consecutively in the service of that 
road. Until August, 1892, he was machinist helper at Hawarden, 
Iowa, and then for six years was a fireman on the Northern 
Iowa and Western Iowa divisions. From October, 1898, to 
September, 1907, he was a locomotive engineer on the Sioux 
City division, and on the latter date was advanced to road 
foreman of engines of that division. He was master mechanic 
of the Northern Iowa and Sioux City divisions at Eagle Grove, 
Ia., from March, 1910, to May, 1912, when he was transferred 
to the Wisconsin division in a similar capacity, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, which position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion to assistant to general superintendent of the 
motive power and car departments, as above noted. 


Purchasing 


E. O. Griffin, general storekeeper of the International & 
Great Northern, with office at Palestine, Tex., also has been 
appointed general fuel and supply agent. 


R. L. Murphy has been appointed tie and timber agent of 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Alabama 
Great Southern, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


C. T. Tillman, treasurer and acting purchasing agent of the 
South Georgia, at Quitman, Ga., has been appointed purchasing 
agent with office at Quitman, and M. K. Northam, has been 
appointed industrial agent and assistant purchasing agent with 
office at Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


W. A. Fowkes, traveling agent of the Pacific Fruit Express, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died suddenly at his home in that 
city on January 15, aged 44 years. 


Asa P. Blakslee, president and general manager of the Mauch 


- Chunk Switchback Railway, died recently at his home in Match 


Chunk, Pa. Mr. Blakslee was born on November 13, 1854, at 
Mauch Chunk and began railway work in 1869, as telegraph mes- 
senger and ticket checker on the Lehigh Valley. From 1871 to 
1873 he was waybill entry clerk, and later was made waybill ex- 
aminer of the same road. He was the general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Montrose Railway until it was absorbed by 
the Lehigh Valley. From February, 1878, to June, 1884, he was 
car accountant of the Lehigh Valley, and then became general 
car agent. He was in the real estate department of the same 
road from April, 1892, to January, 1899, and since March, 1899, 
had been successively superintendent, and president and general 
manager of the Mauch Chunk Switchback. 
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LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING 


THE TENNESSEE CENTRAL is inquiring for 2 consolidation loco- 
motives. 


Tue Burrato CREEK is inquiring for 3 six-wheel switching 
locomotives. 


Tue GerorcIA SOUTHERN & FLoripA is in the market for 6 ten- 
wheel locomotives. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 34 Atlantic type locomotives 
from its Juniata shops. 


THe BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN is inquiring for 2 consolidation 
and 3 switching locomotives. 


Tue Yueu Han has ordered 2 consolidation locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue New Orveans & NorTHEASTERN is inquiring for 4 Pacific 
type and 6 mikado type locomotives. 


Tue CANADIAN Pacific is said to be inquiring for 7U loco- 
motives. This item has not been confirmed. 
Tue Frost-JoHnson Lumber Company, Campti, La., has or- 


dered one mogul type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


THE WAKEFIELD IRon Company, Wakefield, Mich., has ordered 
2 six-wheel switching locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

Tue Hotty SHELTER LAND Company, Woodside, N. C., has 
ordered one prairie type locomotive from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 

Tue DetawareE & Hupson, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of October 10, as being in the market for 10 locomotives, 
is now inquiring for from 10 to 15 Pacific type locomotives. 

Tue Union FreicHt Rariroap has ordered one four-wheel 
saddle tank locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 
This locomotive will have 12 x 15 in. cylinders, 43% in. driving 
wheels, a total weight in working order of 93,000 lb., and steam 
pressure of 180 Ib. 


CAR BUILDING 


THE Missourt Paciric is in the market for about 100 pas- 
senger cars. 

Tue ATLANTA & WEsT PorntT is in the market for 2 sixty- 
foot passenger coaches. 

Tue NortHEeRN Paciric has ordered 40 express refrigerator 
cars from the Western Steel Car and Foundry Company. 


THe Cusa Company has ordered 350 freight and 12 passenger 
cars from the American Car and Foundry Company. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 1,000 50-ton steel frame box 
cars and 50 all-steel passenger coaches from its Juniata shops. 

Tue Denver & Rio GRANDE is in the market for 10 combination 
passenger and baggage cars, 500 box cars, and from 500 to 
1,000 gondola cars. 


THE ILtino1is CENTRAL has ordered 1,000 gondola cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Company. The same road is also 
figuring on 500 refrigerator cars. 

Tue St. Louris SouTHWESTERN has obtained permission from 
the Public Service Commission of the state of Missouri to issue 
$340,000 in notes for the purpose of purchasing 8 gas electric 
cars and 205 steel underframe freight cars. 


THE Union Paciric has ordered 5,000 steel underframes from 
the Bettendorf Company for the 5,000 freight cars ordered from 
the American Car & Foundry Company and the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, as reported in last week’s issue. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & Onzo has ordered 1,000 gondola cars for 
the Hocking Valley from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany; 1,000 gondola cars for its own use from the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, and 1,000 hopper cars for its own use from the 
Standard Steel Car Company. - 


The Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa., has recently installed 
a 1,500 lb. single frame steam forging hammer in the Ashtabula 
steel car shops of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

John F. Schurch, whose election to the vice-presidency of the 
Damascus Brake Beam Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has recently 
been announced, will be able to use the experience gained from 
railway work and work 
in the railway supply 
field as well. Mr. 
Schurch graduated from 
the University of Min- 
nesota in 1893. He 
then immediately  en- 
tered the service of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, 
serving consecutively in 
the office of the au- 
ditor, that of the general 
superintendent and in 
the train and traffic de- 
partments, resigning 
finally in 1905, after 
having attained the po- 
sition of chief clerk to 
the vice-president. He 
has since been engaged 
in commercial work in 
the railway supply busi- 
ness, and has been asso- 
ciated for some years 
with the Railway Materials Company of Chicago. Mr. Schurch, 
or to use the name by which he is best known, Jack Church, 
is well known in the supply trade field. At the present time 
he holds the position of chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the American Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Asso- 
siation. 

Charles Henry Schlacks, whose appointment to the presi- 
dency of the Hale and Kilburn Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has recently been announced, comes to his new position with 
the experience of an en- 
viable career in the rail- 
way field. Mr. Schlacks 
was born in Chicago on 
November 12, 1865. He 
entered railway serv- 
ice when he was but 
fourteen as an office boy 
on the Illinois Central. 
He then became a ma- 
chinist’s apprentice, and 
was consecutively to 1891, 
mechanical draftsman, 
chief clerk to the super- 
intendent of machinery 
and chief clerk to the 
general superintendent. 
In November, 1891, he 
was appointed assistant 
to the general manager 
of the Denver & Rio 
Grande. On November 
1, 1894, he became as- 
sistant general manager 
of that road and rétained 
that position until July 1, 1900, when he was appointed also 
general manager of the Colorado Midland. On June 1, 1904, 
he became a vice-president of the Denver & Rio Grande. On 
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November 5, 1909, he also became the first vice-president of the 
new Western Pacific, the western extension of the Denver & 
Rio Grande, 
Cal., 


removing his headquarters to San Francisco, 
and was an important factor in the work of getting 
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that road in complete and efficient working order. He was thus 
for a time the first vice-president of the Western Pacific, vice- 
president of the Denver & Rio Grande, the Colorado Midland, 
the Rio Grande Southern and the Utah Fuel Company, and 
president of the Globe Express Company. 


J. H. Watters, who recently resigned from his position of 
master mechanic of the Georgia railroad in order to be better 
able to exploit his various locomotive appliances, will have head- 
quarters at Oxford, Ala. 


Graham Dedge, formerly chief clerk and accountant of the 
Wichita Terminal Association, Wichita, Kan., has been appoint- 
ed assistant sales manager of the Edgar Steel Seal & Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago. 


The Des Moines Bridge & Iron Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Des Moines, Iowa, on February 1, adopted the name Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Company. The general offices of the com- 
pany have been moved to Pittsburgh. There will be no change 
in the management of the company. 


The Chicago Railway Equipment Company held its twenty- 
first annual dinner at the Union League Club, Chicago, on 
February 3. Arthur Wyman, assistant to the president, pre- 
sented President E. B. Leigh with a gold watch on behalf of 
the officers of the company. Addresses were made on various 
phases of the business of the company by Mr. Leigh and other 
officers. The table decorations were unique, for they consisted 
of models of the company’s various plans. 


The Duff Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. manu- 
facturers of Barrett track and car jacks, Duff ball-bearing screw 
jacks and Duff-Bethlehem hydraulic jacks, has opened an office 
in the Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. The same company has 
recently appointed G. W. Parsons, district sales agent, with offices 
in the Pioneer Building at St. Paul, Minn. The company also 
announces that by mutual agreement the Fairbanks Morse Com- 
pany has discontinued acting as exclusive steam railway agents 
for the Duff jacks. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Deraits.—The Q. & C. Company, New York, has recently 
issued a circular describing the new Q. & C. $5 derail. 


STEAM TuRBINES.—The Terry Steam Turbine Company has 
recently issued a bulletin describing the Terry return flow steam 
turbine. 


Horsts.—The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has recently issued pamphlet C illustrating Brown hoist 
safety crabs and winches, 


Frocs, SwircHes AND Crossincs.—The Weir Frog Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued a new illustrated catalog, No. 9, of 
its line of frogs, switches, crossings and all kinds of special track 
work. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—The passenger depart- 
ment has issued an attractive booklet illustrated with views and 
drawings of the Clarks Summit-Hallstead cut-off, as a souvenir 
of the inspection trip over the line on January 22 made by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 


Locomotive Cranes.—The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., 
has issued an attractive new catalog, book No. 108, describing 
its locomotive cranes for construction, industrial and railroad 
purposes, together with various accessories, such as clam shell 
buckets, lifting magnets, special cars, booms and attachments. A 
large number of excellent halftone illustrations are used and the 
book contains a large amount of miscellaneous information. 


Rar Reports.—The Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company 
has just issued bulletin No. 4 of its series of rail reports. This 
last bulletin gives the comparisons between Titanium-treated 
open-hearth, standard open-hearth and electric process rails pub- 
lished in bulletin 157 of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, issued in July, 1913. Tests on the Boston & Maine, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Rock Island Lines, Lehigh 
Valley and Delaware & Hudson, are given. This bulletin con- 
tains a number of sulphur prints and photographs of etched sec- 
tions of treated and untreated rails, and is prepared in the same 
high class manner characterizing previous bulletins. 
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AtLantic Coast Line.—According to press reports contracts 
for second track work between Selma, N. C., and Parkton, 62 
miles, have been let to the following contractors: W. Z. Wil- 
liams & Co., Macon, Ga., sections 1 and 2; C. W. Lane & Co., 
Atlanta, section 3; J. L. Shehan, Elkton, Tenn., section 4, and 
A. & C. Wright, Elkton, Tenn., section 5. This work is to be 
started at once. (November 28, p. 1047.) 


Bapcer Ramway & LicHt Company.—This company, with 
headquarters: at Milwaukee, Wis., was organized to build a line 
in Wisconsin to connect Jefferson, Whitewater, Elkhorn and 
Lake Geneva. A contract has recently been given to the Raulf 
Company, it is said, to build from Lake Geneva northwest 
to Jefferson, about 35 miles. The company plans to use gas- 
electric cars on the line. H. B. Kamschulte, president and gen- 
eral manager, Milwaukee. 


BarcLtay & Riverton.—We are told that contracts are to be - 
let in from 60 to 90 days to build from Barclay, Ill. south to 
Riverton. John H. Bontjes, Peoria, may be addressed. (Sep- 
tember 5, p. 700.) 


CanapiAn Roaps.—Bids are wanted until February 11, by the 
commissioners, Greater Winnipeg Water District, 901 Boyce 
building, Winnipeg, Man., for grading work and track laying 
on about 85 miles of railway. The line is to be built from a 
point on the Grand Trunk Pacific to Indian Bay, and is a part 
of improvements being carried out to provide a water supply 
for the city of Winnipeg from Shoal Lake. S. H. Reynolds, 
chairman of commissioners, Winnipeg, Manitoba. (October 17, 
p. 726.) 


Coteta Rartroap.—Organized in Illinois, it is said, to build an 
8-mile line to Agnew. F. Hummerman, president, Coleta, Ill. 


DatLas NoRTHWESTERN TRACTION.—This company, which was 
organized last year, has been granted a charter in Texas, with 
a capital of $500,000 and headquarters at Dallas. The company 
plans to build from Dallas northwest to Wichita Falls, about 
120 miles. Surveys have been made on the section from Dallas 
via Denton to Krum. The incorporators include E. P. Turner, 
B. B. Cain, LS. Thorne and J. T. Witt. (July 25, p. 169.) 


Dan River (Electric) —This company, which was organ- 
ized last year in North Carolina with $500,000 capital, has since 
been incorporated, and it is understood will shortly begin con- 
struction work on a section of about 30 miles between King, 
N. C., and Asbury. H. Miller and E. T. Knapp, Bethania, are 
incorporators. (December 26, p. 1249.) 


Frost-JoHNson LumBer Company’s Line.—According to press 
reports this company has finished work on a 10-mile line from 
Mansfield, La., east to Naborton in De Sota county. 


INTERSTATE RatLroap.—This company, which operates a line, 
from Stonega, Va., to Norton, 16 miles, also a line from Norton 
to Glamorgan, an additional 6 miles, together with a number of 
short branch lines, is planning to build an extension, it is said, 
from Norton into the Elkhorn and Boone’s creek coal and timber 
districts of Kentucky, about 25 miles. 


KeTTLE VaLLey.—According to press reports this company will 
apply for permission to build a line from Otter Summit, B. C., 
to Asten Grove. At the present time it is proposed to build a 
spur into Princeton, but trackage rights may be secured over the 
Great Northern to that place. 


Mosite & BALpwin County (Electric) .—A contract has been 
given to J. M. Gillis, Brewton, Ala., it is said, for work on 10 
miles of line south of Fairhope, Ala. The company started work 
last year on a line from Mobile, Ala., via Bay Minette, and 
Fairhope to Pensacola, Fla. W. B. Miller, president, Chicago; 
M. H. Miller, vice-president and general manager, Mobile, Ala. 
(July 4, 1913, p. 37.) 


NorTHERN Paciric—The report of this company for the 
year ending June 30, 1913, shows that a branch line has been 
built from the present main line in Newton avenue, Superior, 
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Wis., to Superior bay near the mouth of Nemadji river, 18 
miles, to serve an ore dock; the Cuyuna Northern built 5.16 
miles in Minnesota north of the main line of the Northern Pa- 
cific, and work was carried out by the Minnesota & International 
on a change of line from Leaks to Brainard, 5.8 miles. Im- 
provements are under way to reduce the grades and curvature 
between Twin Valley and Heidberg on 3.04 miles, and the dis- 
tance will be reduced 2,204 ft. Grading work on the Western 
Dakota from Stanton, N. Dak., west for 62 miles, is in progress, 
and will be completed this year. In November, 1912, work was 
finished on 4.85 miles of second main track between Bloom and 
Jamestown. Minor grade revisions have been completed be- 
tween Moab, Wash., and Trent on 2.93 miles; also the work 
of revising the grade and raising the bridges between Weston 
and Maywood. Second main track was:laid, and line and grade 
changes were made between Tenino and Vancouver. A change 
of line was also completed on 0.9 miles of the Wilkeson branch. 
The Spokane grade separation work which was started in Janu- 
ary, 1913, under contract, was entirely shut down and the con- 
tract canceled in April of that year, owing’ to injunction suits. 
Work is under way on the construction of a second track, in- 
cluding line changes, over the Cascade mountains between Easton, 
Wash., and Lester, on about 15 miles. Grading is well ad- 
vanced toward completion on the Point Defiance line between 
Tacoma and Tenino; the excavation of the 4,380-ft. tunnel is 
finished, and the tunnel is completely lined for 2,810 ft. Grading 
work and track laying are in progress on the Interbay, Ballard 
(suburb of Seattle) change of line and grade, and the foun- 
dation for. the piers of the bascule bridge across the Salmon bay 
waterway has been completed. Work on the Lake Union Line 
at Seattle, 2.38 miles, also on an extension of 0.53 miles. was 
finished during the year, and various line changes and grade 
revisions are in progress on the line north of Seattle, at and 
near the crossing of Pilchuck river, at and near Thornwood 
Hill, Sedro Woolley to Wickersham and around McMurray 
lake, and McMurray to Montborne. There is also to be a 3.8 
mile line built between Edgecomb and Kruse’s spur on the 
Great Northern, to provide a new route over the tracks of the 
Great Northern between the latter place and Delta, where a con- 
nection will be made with the Everett branch of the Northern 
Pacific, thus allowing the heavy grades on the existing 
Northern Pacific line between Snohomish and Edgecomb to be 
avoided. 


Union Traction Company.—An officer writes that this com- 
pany expects to build a line connecting Coffeyville, Kan., with 
Nowata, Okla., 23 miles. The company is not building a branch 
from Deering, Kan., to Caney, as was recently reported. (Janu- 
ary 23, p. 210.) 


WHEELING & EAstTerN.—Incorporated in West Virginia, it is 
said, with $100,000 capital, to build from Short Creek in Brooke 
county, W. Va., to a point near Potomac creek in Ohio county. 
The incorporators include G. A. Seeny, R. T. Manning and 
D. J. Smith, Wheeling. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa.—An officer of the Jacksonville Terminal 
Company writes that the Railroad Commission for the state of 
Florida has ordered a new station built at Jacksonville. The 
plans for the construction of the station are not yet completed, 
and the site has not yet been decided upon. J. C. Blanton, man- 
ager, Jacksonville. 


MuskoGEE, OxLa.—Work is to be started immediately on the 
construction of the new machine shops of the Missouri, Okla- 
homa & Gulf, to replace the shops destroyed by fire several 
months ago. 


Trenton, N. J.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has given a con- 
tract to Arthur McMullan, New York, for the masonry sub- 
structure for a bridge to be built over the Delaware river below 
Trenton. This structure will consist of a swing draw span pro- 
viding two 130-ft. channel openings and a clearance of 55 ft. above 
water. There will also be a truss span on each side of the 
swing span and a steel viaduct approach on the east side. This 
structure is a part of the low-grade freight line. (January 16, 
p. 150.) 
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Railway Financial News 





Boston & Marne.—It is understood that about 98 per cent. of 
the holders of the $10,000,000 notes which matured Janu- 
ary 2, agreed to an extension of these notes to June 2. An- 
nouncement was made that no cash had been deposited by the 
company, on advice of counsel, with J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany. 


Cuicaco, MitwaukeeE & St. Paut.—Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
and the National City Bank, both of New York, have bought 
from the company and resold to the public $9,741,000 general 
mortgage 44 per cent. bonds. They were sold to the public 
at 103%. In April, 1913, the St. Paul sold $30,000,000 gen- 
eral mortgage 4%4 per cent. bonds to Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
and the offering price to the public was 99%. At that time 
the bonds were not particularly eagerly subscribed for. It is 
understood that the present issue was sold before noon of 
the offering day. ; 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Stockholders have voted to 
ratify the lease of the Rock Island, Stuttgart & Southern. 
(December 12, 1913, p. 1148.) 


Hocxinc VALLEY.—This company has sold through Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company, New York, $800,000 4% per. cent. equipment trust 
certificates secured by 1,000 coal cars recently ordered. It is 
understood that the certificates have already been sold pri- 
vately by the bankers. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—Judge Pollock, in the fed- 
eral court of Kansas City, has set June 1 as the day for the 
sale of the K. C. M. & O. at an upset price of $6,000,000, pro- 
vided, however, that this price is paid by the bondholders’ 
reorganization committee. The upset price to any other bid- 
der will be between ten and twelve million dollars. The 
property of the Kansas City Outer Belt and of the two con- 
struction companies—the Union and the. International— 
which built the K. C. M. & O., will be sold later. 


LovIsvILLE & NAsHvILLE.—J. P. Morgan & Company, the First 
National Bank and the National City Bank, all of New York, 
have bought from the company and resold to the public 
$7,400,000 South & North Alabama general consolidated 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of October 1, 1913-1963. The 
bonds are guaranteed principal and interest by the Louisville 
& Nashville. The offering price to the public was 104%, 
yielding about 434 per cent. interest on the investment. The 
proceeds of $4,800,000 of the bonds are to be used toward the 
payment for grade reduction and double track work; $1,- 
400,000 for equipment, and $1,920,000 for refunding an equal 
amount of second mortgage bonds of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—White, Weld & Company, New York, 
have bought from the company and are offering to the public 
$1,550,000 Detroit Terminal & Tunnel Company first mort- 
gage 414 per cent. bonds of the Detroit River Tunnel Com- 
pany, guaranteed principal and interest by the Michigan Cen- 
tral. These are part of an authorized issue of $30,000,000, of 
which $16,000,000, including the bonds now offered, are out- 
standing. The bonds are secured by a first mortgage on the 
passenger and freight terminals in Detroit used by the Michi- 
gan Central, and on the double tube tunnel under the De- 
troit river, 2.42 miles long. The offering price to the public 
was 96%, yielding about 4.70 per cent. interest on the in- 
vestment. 


Rock Istanp, Stuttcart & SoutTHERN.—See Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. 


VIRGINIAN.—Samuel McRoberts and Charles W. Hotchkiss 
have been elected directors, succeeding Samuel Sloane and 
F. C. Uhlman. 


WasasH.—The final decree of foreclosure has been signed, the 
upset price being fixed at $34,000,000 and a cash deposit of 
$1,700,000 being required. 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


ANNUAL 






REPORT. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


OFFICE OF THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 
34 Nassau Street, New York, 
September 15, 1913. 
To the Stockholders of the 
NortTHERN PaciFic Rartway CoMPANY. 
The following, being the Seventeenth Annual Report, shows tlie result 
of the operation of your property for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 






































Increase 
1912 1913 or Decrease 
Revenue From TRANSPORTATION: 
ED © ch onbib es beens eneune $43,793,521.58 $52,270,685.94 $8,477,164.36 
eee SO EE eee 15,343,752.05 15,808,035.75 464,283.70 
Other revenue from transporta- 
DR: Kepboiavavacctar eee. 3,357,864.67  3,546,575.88 188,711.21 
SE ae deckieanswene eben $62,495,138.30 $71,625,297.57 $9,130,159.27 
REVENUE From Operation other 
than transportation......... $928,808.32 $1,050,841.15 $122,032.83 
Total operating revenue. .$63,423,946.62 $72,676,138.72 $9,252,192.10 
Per mile (average)........... $10,526.64 $11,609.88 $1,083.24 
OperaTING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of way and 
EU ccc castan nese ee $7,861,490.57 $10,188,053.94 $2,326,563.37 
Maintenance of equipment.... 7,207,716.49 8,532,671.74 1,324,955.25 
DUNNO CEOCREES. .. oc ccvcessacc 1,202,292.65 1,309,800.81 107,508.16 
Transportation expenses...... 20,756,386.75 23,569,379.23  2,812,992.48 
General expenses ........... - 1,130,630.56  1,073,392.43 — 57,238.13 
PS ca ctissess eee eee -$38,158,517.02 $44,673,298.15 $6,514,781.13 
Per mile (average)........e06 $6,333.27 $7,136.48 $803.21 
Net operating revenue. ...$25,265,429.60 $28,002,840.57 $2,737,410.97 
Per mile (average)......... ‘ $4,193.37 $4,473.40 $280.03 
Ovutsip—e OPERATIONS: 
Sleeping, parlor, observation, 
dining and cafe cars and 
restaurants ........ secccce  $312,75004 $308,820.28 — $3,930.66 
Total net revenue...... - -$25,578,180.54 $28,311,660.85 $2,733,480.31 
Taxes ACCRUED: $3,739,079.37 $3,999,028.08 $259,948.71 
Per mile (average)......... : $620.58 $638.84 $18.26 
Operating income........ $21,839,101.17 $24,312,632.77 $2,473,531.60 
OTHER INCOME: 
Dividends and interest on se- 
curities, interest on deposits 
and miscellaneous.......... $2,299,856.67 $2,077,682.81 — $222,173.86 
Rentals received.......2.e.s. 2,116,171.16  2,232,902.32 116,731.16 
Hire of equipment......... 7 615,815.58 315,288.14 — 300,527.44 
Gross income .....ccces- $26,870,944.58 $28,938,506.04 $2,067,561.46 
Depuct: 
ee, ee $526,319.96 $537,303.22 $10,983.26 
Interest on funded debt...... 6,680,810.00  6,837,685.00 156,875.00 
Dividends on stock.......... 17,360,000.00 17,360,000.00 ..... ie 
PES ciccuueneesenaccee $24,567,129.96 $24,734,988.22 $167,858.26 
ENO Sa cece seen aebnsneses $2,303,814.62 $4,203,517.82 $1,899,703.20 


Less amount appropriated to 








Cover SRONry CIBRREisss05 0 < .<4seees $750,000.00 $750,000.00- 
Net surplus for the year.. $2,303,814.62 $3,453,517.82 $1,149,703.20- 
Ratio of operating expenses to ; 
total operating revenue..... 60.16% 61.47% 1.31% 
Ratio of taxes to total operating 
PERRE  icisuccnebecsexons 5.90% 5.50% — .40% 


MILEAGE OPERATED. 


; Changes have taken place in the mileage operated during the year as fol- 
ows: 





There were added: : 
Miles 
Aug. 1, 1912. Wilton Branch in North Dakota, completed..... 92.40 
Aug. 1, 1912. Mandan North Branch in North Dakota, com- 
SS eT ee er 52.64 
Aug. 1, 1912. Glendive East Branch in Montana, completed... 54.81 
Dec. 15, 1912. Midland Railway of Manitoba, leased.......... 73.70° 
Dec. 29, 1912. Cuyuna Northern Railway in Minnesota, con- 
BPRGIO © bog sss os scp aew'nc u's settee eee c eee eees 8.88 
Dec. 31, 1912. Wilkeson Branch in Washington, line change.... -46 
Total additions .......... Se ee puice bse as aoe -. 282.89 
Deductions: r . 
Jan. 1, 1913. Palouse & Lewiston Branch in Washington, 
track transferred to sidings...........-. F 
June 30, 1913. Boulder Branch in Montana, track taken up. 1.61 
June 30, 1913. Corrections in rechaining....... ‘baenes ace .34 
Ce Se ee ree ere ten ‘ 2.14 
ee ee a ae ee ee Lue. mea seh ew ears eees  280.75- 
Mileage operated June 30th, 1912. .......ccceesacvcccee sae oasis 6,031.79 
Mileage operated June 30th, 1913..............005. pesbikcn seen - 6,312.54- 
Average mileage operated during the year............ osices 6,259.09 
EARNINGS. 


FREIGHT BUSINESS, 

Freight revenue was $52,270,685.94, an increase of $8,477,164.36 or 
19.36 per cent over the previous year. 

6,232,168,637 tons of revenue freight were moved one mile, an increase: 
of 1,180,987,156 tons one mile, or 23.38 per cent over the previous year. 

The rate per ton mile decreased from .00867 to .00839. 

The revenue train load increased from 510.54 to 541.62 tons. The total 
train load, including company freight, increased from 593.78 to 637.11 tons, 

The number of miles run by revenue freight trains was 10,794,507, an 
increase of 1,497,966 or 16.11 per cent. 


PASSENGER BUSINESS, 


Passenger revenue was $15,808,035.75, an increase of $464,283.70 or 3.03 
per cent over the previous year. M 

Mail revenue was $984,547.79, an increase of $3,019.46 or .31 per cent. 

Express revenue was $1,355,618.15, an increase of $72,265.76 or 5.63 per 
cent. 

Excess baggage and miscellaneous passenger revenue was $334,050.92, an. 
increase of $52,440.04 or 18.62 per cent. 

Total revenue for persons and property carried on passenger trains was 
$18,482,252.61, an increase of $592,008.96 or 3.31 per cent over the previous 
year. 

The number of passengers carried was 9,113,157, an increase of 451,512" 
over the previous year, and the number of passengers carried one mile was 
661,517,397, an increase of 12,009,214 or 1.85 per cent. 

The number of miles run by revenue passenger trains was 11,508,781, an 
increase of 153,317 or 1.35 per cent. ; 

The rate per passenger per mile was .02390 and .02362 last year. 














PASSENGER AND FREIGHT STATISTICS. 
1911-12. 


Miles, Tons, 


etc. 
Pe TE TOG DRO oo ckd od sce ccdeccsewke ccs 6,025.09 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 
ee 8,661,645 


Number of passengers carried one mile .................4-. 
Average miles traveled by each passenger 
Passenger revenue 
Other passenger train revenue 
Sen ne RINE WORM Ao. obcw asm s bbew senna access 
Average amount paid by each passenger 
Average rate per passenger per mile .................0000% 
Passenger train revenue per mile of road (average mileage).. 


. FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 


Number of tons revenue freight carried ................00. 
Number of tons revenue freight carried one mile 
Average distance haul of one ton 
Pe .cokcnnhd sobenbdS wpb ns op ee kee 60s 4 ane bo ees 
Other freight train revenue 
Se ee ee SEE «CC b Scie esn cae ebb ensesossc scree 
Average receipts from each ton of freight.................. . 
Average receipts per ton per mile revenue freight........... 
Freight train revenue per mile of road (average mileage)... 


TOTAL TRAIN TRAFFIC. 


Revenue from freight and passenger trains................. 
Revenue per mile of road (average mileage) 


649,508,183 
75.0 


eee wee eer eee e see ees  ecrsseee 


17,455,975 
Loeb hew aw 5,051,181,481 
289.4 


ee as 


ee ey 


Revenue per train mile .......... FREnE RS Sense EENAbOKORe0 aX 
Expenses per train mile .. : 
Net traffic revenue per train mile 








1912-1913. 








Amount, Miles, Tons, Amount, Per 

Rate, etc. etc. Rate, etc. Increase. Cent. Decrease. 

6,259.85 S34:76 sacs 

9,113,157 451,512 5.21 
ae 661,517,397 an 12,009,214 1.85 ieee 
eee 72.6 jsabeieses ache bene 3.29 2.4 
$15,343,752.05 ocevccees $95,008,035.75 $464,283.70 3.03 as 
2,546,491.60 oie 2,674,216.86 127,725.26 5.02 . 
17,890,243.65 18,482,252.61 $92,008.96 3.31 Kaine 
$1.7 1.73 bs Snesahels 2.26 .04 
.02362 -02390 -00028 1.19 oe 
$2,969.29 $2,952.51 soapekened .57 $16.78 

21,285,527 3,829,552 21.94 

peewee ony 6,232,168.637 eens 1,180,987,156 23.38 

Se re 292.8 ins Sha alse 3.4 1.17 

$43,793,521.58 $52,270,685.94 $8,477,164.36 19.36 

1,029,418.46 1,118,042.04 88,623.58 8.61 
44,822,940.04 53,388,727.98 8,565,787.94 19.11 sees 
2.51 $2.46 SsgsbGeusm Ale .05 
.00867 -00839 eee .00028 
$7,439.38 $8,528.76 $1,089.38 14.64 . 

$62,713,183.69 $71,870,980.59 $9,157,796.90 14.60 

0,408,67 11,481. 3072.60 10.30 

$2.95 $3.12 as 60 5. 

1.79 pSiba Sune 1.94 15 8.38 

1.16. iy tees 1.18 -02 1.72 
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TRAIN AND CAR MILEAGE STATISTICS. ® 
1911-1912. _1912-1913. 
Miles, Tons, Etc. Miles, Tons, Etc. Increase. Per Cent. Decrease. 
Mileage of revenue passenger trains........cceccscecssccccccccccccccecs 11,355,464 11,508,781 153,317 1.35 aaunae 
Mileage of locomotives employed in “helping” passenger trains.........+.+ 614,302 619,328 5,026 82 aes 
Percentage of “helping” to revenue train mileage........... Sigiaaie/slalavaisioveiw 5.4 5.38% hacdeds Pere 03% 
MIRO Or TEVENUG MRO TLAINEs .0:65 oo 0 0.0-06'60.0:5:600 0 c0ccsescesecicvicone 597,324 712,052 114,728 19.21 Jaeue 
Mileage Or TEVENGE IKEIGHE TAING. 66.50 5 s.5< vieicsc csv ccsccsccvceceeveesceee 9,296,541 10,794,507 1,497,966 16.11 sneue 
Mileage of locomotives employed in “helping”? mixed and freight trains.... 1,122,781 1,369,133 246,352 21.94 oeasee 
Percentage of “helping” to revenue train mileage 11.35% 12.68% 1.33% ecces wianeeie 
Mileage of revenue special trains...........eeeeeee: 21,056 14,524 eceeee 31.02 6,532 
Total revenue train mileage...........seeceeeceeees ag: 21,270,385 23,029,864 1,759,479 8.27 sxesiae 
Mileage of non-revenue trains.............06- By oiitar se ctaiaiatn oi 1,318,381 1,496,400 178,019 13.50 
Mileage of passenger train cars..........cccccccccccccecees 72,641,280 74,740,345 2,099,065 2.89 
Average number of passenger train cars in train............ nigetemare 6.08 6.12 04 66 sone 
Average number of passengers in train............-eeeeeees 54.34 54.13 é seeders 39 21 
Average number of passengers in each Car.........eeeeeeeees se wae . 13.92 eeaaer 71 10 
Nir ARGS GET IOMG Ed SMIGUE COUR: s 6 a:45: ois 0.00560, 84.000 8i0\0o.c00ies cere o be ..- 266,588,712 315,638,562 49,049,850 18.40 ease 
Nseries attr iP REIT "CATR. 2 oie tie ore v.dleie¥-6)0'0.9'0 ss: 0,4 vin edie’ was, oaITe 77,140,586 110,583,636 33,443,050 43.35 
BU rar AN MNO 5 52, 0 aha clase cavave avasatoveide nine aeseeiw aiaigid.e arayeia.wiece 9,240,248 11,014,006 773,758 19.20 
Total mileage of revenue freight cars........0-. cc ceee cece ec eereceececcee 392,969,546 437,236,204 84,266,658 23.87 sseeee 
Special service car mileage—freight..............eeeceeeeeeees Nuisietetese 261,728 213,580 seseeee 18.40 48,148 
Special service car mileage—passenger..........e+eeeeeeeeeeees aed gialatey 98,701 66,761 veaeeiae 32.36 31,940 
TOtRl BPOCINl SEEWICE COL TEARS. 666.56 oc wc ccc ccc ce seesceecccnsececeeces 360,429 280,341 airearats 22.22 80,088 
Non-revenue service car mileage......ccceccsccssscccrcccccccsssecsecce " 6,411,428 8,231,020 1,819,592 28.38 Seances 
Average number of loaded freight cars in train. .............cceeeeececee 26.94 27.43 49 1,82 ‘ 
Average number of empty freight cars in train....-..--.--++++ssseee : 7.80 9.61 1.81 23.21 <* 
Average number of freight cars in train (exclusive of cabooses).........++. 34.74 7.04 2.30 6.62 “a 
Percentage of empty cars to total cars in train (exclusive of cabooses)..... 22.45% 25.95% 3.50% coos . 
Average number of tons revenue freight in train...........sseeeeeeeeees 510.54 541.62 31.08 6.09 
Average number of tons revenue freight in each loaded car...........+00+ 18.95 19.74 79 4.17 
Company ‘freight—tons Carried... ...csccsccccvcvcccccccceseccsccsessee we 4,217,573 5,091,889 874,316 20.73 ; 
Company freight—tons carried one mile..........ee eee ee ec ee eee seeeeeeee 823,643,269 1,098,796,318 275,153,049 33.41 ‘ 
Tons per train—company and commercial............cceeeeeeeseccesecees 593.78 637.11 43.33 7.30 
Tons per loaded car—company and commercial..........sseeeeseereeee oes 22.04 23.23 1.19 5.40 
OPERATING EXPENSES. FREIGHT EQUIPMENT. 
CONDUCTING TRANSPORTATION. Comparative number and capacity of freight cars: , 
The charges for transportation expenses were $23,569,379.23, an increase ncrease 
of $2,812,992.48, or 13.55 per cent as against an increase in total operating 1912, 1913. or Decrease. 
~~ & ‘N 
revenue of 14.31 per cent. Capacity. Capacity. Capacity. 
MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. Num- (Tons of Num- (Tonsof Num- (Tons of 
The charges for maintenance of equipment were $8,532,671.74, an increase ber. 2000/bs.) ber. 2000 Ibs.) ber. 2000 ibs.) 
of $1,324,955.25, or 18.38 per cent. he increase is largely accounted for Box te eesecescecee 23,846 873,685 24,957 929,365 1,111 55,680 
by the increased volume of traffic, and to a lesser extent, by the improved [Furniture ........ 565 17,900 817 28,65 252 10,750 
condition of the —o as shown by the fact that 82.80% of the loco- Refrigerator ...... 1,553 41,125 3,462 108,365 1,909 67,240 
motives were in good condition at the end of the year, as compared with Stock ............. 2,562 57,715 2,490 56,125 72 1,590 
78.44% the previous year; 891 passenger cars were not due in shops for two Flat .............. »230 284,700 8,396 293,225 166 8,525 
months as compared with 837 cars the previous year, and 3.31% of the GME ic cisle weesreciawers 1 455 2, 59 2,480 
freight ery was in need of repairs of $5.00 or over per car as com- Coal ............. 5,651 251,610 5,745 266,415 94 14,805 
pared wi -90% at the end of the previous year. Ballast and Ore.... 796 31,840 1,045 43,5 249 11,665 
LOCOMOTIVES. WORE Weecdecede 43,220 1,559,030 46,988 1,728,585 3,768 169,555 
; Total number of locomotives on active list June 30, 1912.. 1,416 
To which have been added: PORGHEGNE oo cccsis  < eadie on eee 8.72% 10.88% 
W3 Mikado Engines.........ccccccccccccvcccccsscccccccces 50 Average capacity per 
go a er ae eer rrr 10 Ge aeenusates Sxaces 36.1 36.8 ake regres 
L1O0 Switch Engines. ........ccccccccccscccsecccsssccseccece 10 
Returned to active list from 17 engines held for sale..... 6 76 Note.—Figures in italics denote decrease. 


From which should be deducted: 


In addition to equipment shown as on hand 


Engines withdrawn from service during year...........+.+eee0 126 have been authorized and will be purchased or 


during the current year. 


Of the total number of freight cars on the road on June 30, 1913, only 


yi ATE ene Ce re eRe tLe te eT 1,492 1,558 or 3.31% were in need of repairs costing $5.00 or more per car. 


une 30, 1913, the following 
uilt at the Company’s shops 











































































































_ Total on active list June 30, 1913...........ecesesecceee 1,366 p 
In addition to the engines on active list there were on hand wt ASSENGER TRAIN Cars, 
wre og year: - sa EEC CE ECE COCR ETC OCOC OR CCRC CCL OC CC CTE COT 12 
e Bate Uae ie 6 5 4:0'5 744 615 '0:98. 4140 45)4 no W oralnrne ee eae eee we acess 
MUNN URRY UNNS 66 4 Se-are-5.5101s o's 0:0 ts wale iaianw a a elew vse eee 126 Fassomt Teatn Cans. : 
Bese Cad 40 101 (CONRGIY 6oiiic cc iccceecedossesetwsees 2,143 
137 Refrigerator cars—35 ton capacity.....cccccccccccccios 651 
|e rian fn |: a ae ae 14 — poe ton oor ste e tee e eee rescceeresenees Pre 
promt at cars— GU GRDEMIEE Co Wo F ids Hace lébedcsecenrgtadd 
Lomten hand engines withdrawn from service.......... usoes, 129 Cabooses - ss sees cece cece seen ee eeeneeceetteceeeeeeeees 18 
of which a considerable number may be sold. Total ae rece 
ssieaiiaiaciditaatima ise lucia ea aia aia f 
Total Total The following statement shows the character and condition of the loco- 
Tractive Weight Weight motives of the Company on June 30, 1913. 
Num- Power, on Drivers. of Engines. 

Active List, ber. (Pounds.) (Pounds.) Pounds.) ee Average Weight of p 
Assignment June 30, 1912...... 1,416 43,899,900 198,189,788 251,417,598 Sitieiiaiie Owned | Permanently} ot | oo | Te 
Added during fiscal year*..... i 15,200 86,700 175,000 a |) a ieee | ee canoe Faroe 
Purchased ccccscccscccccccscs 70 4,062,000 17,546,000 22,104,000 Tetel. On Drisere. 

Returned to active list......... 6 81,500 315,750 498,050 OOK 2 Sag ay 2 24.37 22.75 8,100 

I per ciainas esis 1,492 48,058,600 216,138,238 273,844, SOO Be EO EH 
Sold, dismantled and perma- iene Goce b& : = hs as —— ae 

nently retired.......ss000s 126 2,370,900 11,073,065 13,240,540 OOO chy} __138 = we bod eS 
—e OOOO ck 142 21* 121 88.56 79.09 $7,945 

MODAN sa65sseucesesedees 1,366 45,687,700 205,065,173 260,604,108 COOCOO A 2 ee 2 72.51 65.27 34,800 

vA 4 : ; OOoocN]| 108 42 61 46.54 29.73 14,320 _ 
F ccount compound engines changed to simple. OOOoc\| 289 10 279 80.38 60.32 30,019 
‘ ondition. Number. Per Cent. OOO0O0 oc 4 4 93.00 75.00 $8,500 
Reet BU SaigtoVa Nia lsia'o ie oisis cS Wai wreeie Sis WIN A aaiearetiniers uae : oe oOO ook 6 6 84.39 43.85 21,483 

Vey EVE EEE SEE ere Ore er . e000 ood 142 142 112.76 71.34 $1,517 

PE Ci ckkks dnwhss Coewssednnbiburevendniaet 98 7.17 cOOOcN| 150 Bae 150 102.25 76.75 33,300 _ 
1,366 100.00 cOOCO caA| 220 50 270 135.52 105.26 48,387 
- pian 0000-000 o& 22 ie 22 170.70 150.72 64,936 
Number of oil burning locomotives................. 47 3.44 00000-0000 && 5 . 10 15 225.80 200.73 89,500 
Number of locomotives equipped with superheaters.. 189 13.91 Geared Locomotives... . 4 4 Ge | 
, eee 1,433 142 75 1,366 95.39 75.06 33,446 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT. - = ' 
On June 30, 1913, the company owned 1,162 passenger train cars, in- vicina _— — — 
cluding 130 sleeping cars owned jointly with the Pullman Company, a net 
increase of 1 car. The number and kind of cars owned is shown in table * Changed from road to switch engines.—5. 


on page 43, 


__ Of the 1,162 cars owned 891 cars were not due in shops for two months cylinders bein 
or more, t Includes 1 








} Tractive power changed account of steam 
changed on two engines. 
locomotives held for sale. 





pressure and diameter of 
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DEPRECIATION OF EQUIPMENT. 


In accordance with the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
nor nm | amounts have been charged to operating expenses on account of 
estimated depreciation of equipment, viz.: 

comotives + « +»$383,436.65 
Passenger cars arn ee 94,805.56 
Freight cars 
Work cars 


$1,156,209.51 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES. 


The charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures were $10,188,053.94, 
am increase of $2,326,563.37, or 29.59 per cent. 

An analysis of the detailed statements of the principal items of work 
done which follows, and the table showing the distribution of the items 
of expense which appears in the Comptroller’s report on page 32, will 
show that in addition to the increased maintenance incident to the operation 
of 234.76 more miles of road a large part of the increase results from 
relaying 594.94 miles with heavier rail as compared with 278.77 miles relaid 
in the previous year and a large increase in the number of sidings and 
spurs constructed to care for the increasing volume of traffic. The roadbed 
and structures are in first-class condition, notwithstanding the heavier 
traffic and the heavier motive power used in general on the system. 

The following statements give particulars of the work done and show 
that the property has been well maintained. 


PERMANENT WAY. 
1913 


1912 


15.79 
29.40 


1.06 
15.15 


New second track laid with 85 pound rail 

New second track laid with 90 pound rail 

New third track laid with 72 pound rail 

New branch lines laid with 72 pound rail 

New branch lines laid with 56, 60 and 70 pond 


47.23 
388.96 


2.74 
relaid with 100 pound rail sas eh 
Main line relaid with 90 pound rail............ j 102.38 
Main line relaid with 85 pound rail 2.92 
Main line relaid with 66, 72 and 85 pound rail.. 6.89 
Second track relaid with 90 pound rail. 2.00 
Branch lines relaid with 9C€ pound rail 
Branch lines relaid with 66, 72 and 85 pound rail 
Sidings and spurs constructed 
Track ballasted 
Embankment widened 
Cross tie renewals, main line 
Cross tie renewals, branch lines 1,034,312 
Timber bridges replaced by permanent structures 
and embankments, 55 in number, equal to miles 3.89 
Timber bridges renewed 111 
Timber culverts replaced » 119 
New stock fence constructed.............. ‘sane 162.62 
New snow fence constructed 10.82 


164.58 
40.79 
457.49 
130.03 ° 
1,845,781 2,103,476 
1,021,332 


RAIL IN MAIN, SECOND, AND THIRD TRACKS. 
Miles. 
ea 


— 
1912 





- 
1913 


pound 47.23 
pound 1,691.82 
pound 1,563.03 
pound 2 2.26 
pound ‘ 5.1 
pound 1,155.01 
pound s 43.86 
and 67 589.67 
pound 209.35 

56 pound 1,407.71 

Other weights 11.10 


6,506.34 6,726.18 


BRIDGES, 

During the year 144 bridges were replaced of which 84 bridges 15,945 

feet in Tenth were replaced by timber structures, and 5 permanent and 
55 timber structures were replaced in permanent form, as follows: 

Replaced by embankment 41 bridges, 14,670 lineal feet. 
Replaced by truss, girder, I-beam’ and rein- ‘ 

orced concrete trestle 19 bridges, 2,781 lineal feet. 


60 bridges, 17,451 lineal feet. 


ermanent and 36 


In addition to the changes referred to above, 4 
8 permanent and 


temporary bridges were abandoned by line changes, an 
158 temporary structures were added on new lines. 

106 timber culverts were rebuilt, 15 in temporary and 91 in permanent 
form. 

There are now under construction on operated lines 1,436 lineal feet of 
steel girder and I-Beam spans single track, 100 lineal feet of steel girder 
double track, 1,350 lineal feet of single track and 535 lineal feet of double 
track trusses, one 256 foot double track drawbridge, 272 lineal feet of 
reinforced concrete trestle, one steel highway bridge 738 feet long, one 
steel and concrete highway bridge 930 feet long, and 1,006 lineal feet of 
concrete subway. 


BRIDGES AS THEY EXISTED JUNE 30, 1913. 
Aggregate Length. 
Lineal 
No. Feet. 
Steel, iron, stone and concrete permanent bridges.. 620 106,059 20.08 
Timber and combination iron and timber structures. 2,805 425,970 80.68 


3,425 532,029 100.76 

Total length of timber structures replaced by steel bridges, embankment, 
or in other permanent form, from July Ist, 1885, when work was com- 
menced, to June 30th, 1913, has been 127.33 miles. 

BLOCK SIGNALS. 

Block signals have been installed and placed in service at the following 
points: 
Minnesota. 

St. Cloud-Rice’s 


Miles. 


Idaho. Washington. 
Sand Point-Athol Tenino-Kalama 
Hauser-Spokane Spokane-Cheney 


In addition to the above, installations of automatic block signals are now 
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in progress on—Lake Superior Division between St. Paul and Duluth and 
Carlton and Superior—Montana Division between Huntley and Billings— 
Pasco Division between Sunnyside Junction and Ellensberg—Seattle Division 
between Ellensberg and Cle-Elum and Lester and Auburn. 
On June 30, on 2,485 miles of important main line there were 565.40 miles 
ee, by automatic block signals and 707.90 miles protected by manual 
ock. 


INTERLOCKING PLANTS, 


Interlocking plants are being installed on draw-bridges at Grassy Point, 
Pasco, Sand Point, Aberdeen and Hoquiam, and in the yards at Staples, 
Minnesota, and Marshall, Washington. 


DOCKS AND WHARVES. 
Seattle, Washington, foundation piles under Pier No. 5 are being renewed. 


CHARGES TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


Upon requisition of the Executive Officers, approved by the Board of 
Directors, expenditures have been made during the past fiscal year for: 


REAL ESTATE, RIGHT OF WAY AND TERMINALS: 


At Superior, Wisconsin, real estate 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, real estate.... 
St. Paul, Minnesota, real estate. 

Balance of charges account of sundry new 
SNE - GE TENE. < isso xxeeses0<e ae 


$647.89 
48,179.69 
12,517.24 


495.18 
= $61,840.00 


BRANCHES, LINE CHANGES, GRADE REVISIONS 
AND SECOND MAIN TRACK: 
Superior, Wisconsin, track to ore dock 
construction) ote 
Edgeley, Missouri River Line, North Da- 
kota (right of way) 
Pingree West Line, North Dakota (con- 
struction) 

Lake Basin Branch, Montana (surveys 
and right of way) 
Spokane, Washington, 

(construction) 
Point Defiance Line, Tacoma to Tenino, 
Washington (construction) 
Edgecomb to Kruse, Washington (con- 
PEI) a dianinvccnes Seukwse our ée ae eae s 
Gray’s Harbor & Columbia River Railway, 
Washington (right of way) 
Ocosta Branch Extension, 
(construction) . 
Rights of Way at Seattle, Washington, for 
change of line and new tracks........ 
Sundry surveys and expenses 
Cloud to Rice’s, innesota, 
main track (credit) est 10,246.16 
Bloom to Jamestown, North Dakota, sec- 
ond main track cache can een 31,344.16 
Billings to Laurel, Montana, second main 
track mae yas 24,667.48 
Mile post 73 to Yardley (Spokane), 
Washington, second main track...... ae 27,253.23 
119,053.01 


$217,328.02 
62,446.59 
132,878.06 
24,782.25 
279,693.19 
2,769,489.19 
14,127.87 
7,134.06 
3,999.78 


116,441.29 
9,449.81 


grade separation 


Lester to Easton, Washington, grade revi- 
sion and double track 

Tenino to Vancouver, Washington, grade 
revision and double track 

Sundrv double track adjustments in Mon- 
tans 


Cr. 127,467.39 


$3,703,285.94 


$3,765,125.94 
ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS: 


Right of way and station grounds 
Real estate 

Widening cuts and fills 

Protection of banks and drainage 
. Grade reduction and change of line 
Tunnel improvements 

Bridges, trestles and culvérts 
Increased weight of rail 

Improved frogs and switches 
Track fastenings and appurtenances 
Ballast 

Additional main tracks 

Sidings and spur tracks 

Terminal yards 

Fencing right of way 

Improvement of crossings, under and over 

grade 

Elimination of grade crossings 
Interlocking apparatus 

Block and other signal apparatus 
Telegraph and telephone lines 
Station buildings and fixtures 
Roadway machinery and tools 
Shops, enginehouses and turntables 
Shop machinery and_ tools 

Water and fuel stations 

Dock and wharf property 

Snow and sand fences and snowsheds.. 
Other additions and betterments 


$90,189.84 
2,880.30 
139,234.60 
81,190.23 
436,157.78 
44,316.23 
171,578.35 
554,922.45 
14,063.51 
315,209.56 
254,685.97 
31,976.01 
464,648.86 
755,363.82 
15,126.30 


2,275-53 
80,704.15 
46,134.03 

350,959.89 
38,576.83 
434,783.20 
1,611.65 
645,859.51 
299,193.00 
366,079.83 
14,295.02 
12,478.09 
39,226.53 

$5,699,170.01 


Total Less used Charged 
Expenditure. from Reserves. Capital 
$663,309.94 $1,392,569.36 


21,037.89 14,412.74 


NEW EQUIPMENT: 
Locomotives .. $2,055,879.30 
Passenger train 

NR eet acu sia rsic 35,450.63 
Freight train 
cars and work 


6,077,442.96 392,399.26 5,685,043.70 





$8,168,772.89 $1,076,747.09 7.092,025.80 


Total for 
the year 





Ferruary 6, 1914 


In addition to the above amount added to the cost of the Northern Pacific 
pec ens advances have heen made during the year to sundry companies, as 
ollows: 


Midland Railway Company of Manitoba*..............++ Cr. $1,497,116.91 
Clearwater Short Line Railway Company............+++- 4,970.01 
Missouri River Railway Company......ccccccsccccccecees 233,185.60 
Western Dakota Railway Company. ........cccsccccccecss 202,098.21 
Connell Northern Railway Company............++++++++: Cr. 78,551.46 
Shields River Valley Railway Company..............+-+-- 5,153.02 
Olympia Peninsular Railway Company...............+++: 15.25 
Kennewick Northern Railway Company............--++++- 63.04 
Bear Creek & Western Railway Company...........-..++- 91,183.89 
Comp Creek Bauwey Company ices iic csc cccvsvcwescwcsasicc 6,029.24 
Cuyuna Northern Railway Company.............+++eee00s 156,779.67 
Missoula & Hamilton Railway Company..............+.-- 55,974.96 
Gilmore & Pittsburg Railway Company...........+--++e+- Cr. — 104,579.1 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Company............ 862,688.7 
orthern Pacific Terminal Company of Oregon, account of 
Sinking Fund........ LS As os ny Sere Pei ee eee 38,609.86 
INGE TEGUCHON Curing The FEAT 6. o6:6.06:6cccsicsecvcceess $23,496.02 





* Capital stock has been received from the Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba for advances made to it during last year and previous years; 
hence the credit. 


RESERVE FOR ACCRUED DEPRECIATION OF EQUIPMENT. 
Credit balance, reserve for accrued depreciation July 1, 1912. $11,201,799.33 
Credits during year ending June 30th, 1913: 

From charges to operating expenses and outside operations: 
Maintenance of equipment, depreciation... $1,156,209.51 


Maintenance of equipment, renewals...... 251,854.95 
Outside operations, depreciation........... 91,519.56 
BOW SALVAGE s < <esic ve vccescescccsseeescess 483,994.44 
From equipment sold and destroyed......... 54,381.23 


2,037,959.69 


: $13,239,759.02 
Less equipment retired: 


A ARR da r6 "6 6p a's 44 G a'Seik ew awe lp @asiow aa $663,309.94 
DOMME GOED S.5 ¥:47030-04:9 60's 6454 550 aie eae 21,037.89 
EAE TIONTIE G9 55-040 bo70 55.5560 sta waa @aalee Bird 359,831.76 
Miscellaneous equipment ............0.0.06: 32,567.50 
——————-__ 1,076,747.09 
Credit balance June 30, 1913........... $12,163,011.93 


CAPITAL STOCK AND DEBT. 


There has been no change in the amount of capital stock outstanding 
during the year, viz.: $248,000,000.00. 
Changes in Bonded Debt were as follows: 


Prior Lien bonds issued under Article One, Section 4 of 


Mortgage .......sseeseese Brataista tense syael als }areis isa teresa 3-0 (4secd/eie $1,500,000.00 
Deduct Prior Lien bonds purchased and cancelled under 

Article Eight, Section 2 of Mortgage.......ccsccccesees 513,000.00 

Increase in bonded debt.............00005 saa eaten $987,000.00 


During the year bonds held as Treasury Securities (including part of 
Prior Lien bonds issued as stated above) were sold to provide funds for 
general construction purposes— 


ROMAN RIL ESRIAR e300 a6 040.6 Ween iwie areca Ide ores 60 a 46's $4,506,000.00 
Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint bonds........... 868,000.00 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy General Mortgage bonds.  3,350,000.00 
Great Northern Ry. Co. First and Refunding bonds..... 1,000,000.00 
Southern Pacific Ry. Co. First Refunding bonds........ 171,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. Trans. Short Line 

RAS Siac 35 brsiareleitisicisleib slsiniealsiscetnele'd clelws/aipaie's\a'sraereie 220,000.00 
Oregon Short Line Ry. Co. Refunding bonds............ 100,000.00 
Colorado & Southern Ry. Co. Refunding and Extension 

BGBGE) sieiniosiciy pan sess vis wine Seewsic eal sees Sewiddsisiesce 100,000.00 
Northern Pacific Terminal Company bonds.............. 2,000.00 


$10,317,000.00 


NEW LINES, DOUBLE TRACK, GRADE REVISIONS AND LINE 
CHANGES. 
WISCONSIN. 

Superior: 

A branch line has been constructed from the present main line in New- 
ton Avenue, Superior, to the waters of Superior Bay near the mouth of 
the Nemadji River, to serve the ore dock being constructed by the Cuyuna 
Dock Company, a distance of 1.8 miles. 

The ore dock is a steel and concrete structure with 102 pockets of 35,000 
tons capacity. 

MINNESOTA, 
Cuyuna Northern Railway. 

The line north of the main line of the Northern Pacific Railway has heen 

completed. The actual length of track constructed is 5.16 miles. 


Minnesota & International Railway, Leaks Cut Off, 5.8 miles. 

A change of line from Leaks to Brainerd is under construction. This 
connects with the Northern Pacific main line a short distance west of the 
Mississippi River bridge at Brainerd, and. when completed will enable the 
Minnesota & International Railway (a controlled line) to cross the river 
on this bridge, abandoning its present crossing of the river and a part of 
its old line between Leaks and Brainerd. 

Twin Valley to Heiberg. Change of Line, 3.04 miles. 

This improvement consists in revision of line between Twin Valley and 
Heiberg on the Red River Branch, providing a 0.3 per cent grade eastbound 
with no adverse grade westbound, reducing distance 2,204 feet and elim- 
inating 396 degrees of curvature. The present line has 1.20 per cent 
grades in both directions. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Western Dakota Railway. 

‘The grading for the line from Stanton westwardly, a distance of 62 

miles, is in progress, and will be completed this year. 
Bloom to Jamestown. Second Main Track. 
Completed in November, 1912. The length of track laid is 4.85 miles. 


WASHINGTON. 


Moab to Trent, Grade Revision, 2.93 miles. 
The minor grade revisions have been completed. 
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Spokane Grade Separation. 


A separation of grades in the city of Spokane was commenced in January, 
1913, under contract, and was continued until April 26, 1913, when, owin 
to injunction suits, the work was entirely shut down and contract cancelled. 


Easton to Lester. 

The construction of a second track, including line changes, over the 
Cascade Mountains, between Easton and Lester, a distance of approximatel 
15 miles has been authorized. Work was commenced in December, 1912, 
and is progressing satisfactorily. 

Weston to Maywood, Revising Grade and Raising Bridges. 

This work has been completed. 

Tenino to Vancouver, Second Main Track, Line and Grade Changes. 

This work is completed. 

Potnt Defiance Line, Tacoma to Tenino. 


_ This work has been genes im progress during the year, and grading 
is well advanced toward completion. he excavation of the long tunnel is 
finished and the tunnel is completely lined for 2,810 feet. 
of the tunnel is 4,380 feet. 

Track will not be laid until next spring. 
Wilkeson Branch, Change of Line, 0.9 mile. 

This work has been completed. 
Interbay, Ballard (Suburbs of Seattle), Change of Line and Grade. 


The work of grading and tracklaying is in progress. The foundation 
for the piers of the bascule bridge across Salmon Bay Waterway has been 
completed. 

Lake Union Line, Seattle. 


This spur, and the Terry Avenue extension of same, have both been 
completed. The actual length of track constructed on the Lake Union 
Line is 2.38 miles, and the extension is 0.53 mile long. 

Grade Revisions and Changes of Line North of Seattle. 


For the purpose of improving the line north of Seattle, grade revisions 
and changes of line have been authorized, and undertaken, at and near the 
crossing of Pilchuck river, at and near Thornwood Hill, Sedro Woolley 
to Wickersham and around McMurray Lake, and McMurray to Montborne; 
grade revisions being on the basis of a 0.6 per cent grade southbound and 
1.0 per cent northbound, Snohomish to Sumas; also a connecting line be- 
tween Edgecomb and Kruse’s Spur on the Great Northern Railway, a dis- 
tance of 3.8 miles to enable the use of the Great Northern Line between 
the latter point and Delta, where a connection will be made with the 
Everett Branch of the Northern Pacific, thus avoiding the heavy grades on 
the existing Northern Pacific line between Snohomish and Edgecomb. Work 
on the various line changes and grade revisions is in progress, and it is 
expected to have the grading completed this fall. 


GENERAL. 


After the close of the business year, Mr. Howard Elliott, President of 
the Company since 1903, retired from the company’s service to become 
official head of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and asso- 
ciated and controlled properties. In accepting Mr. Elliott’s resignation your 
Board adopted and placed on record the following resolution, expressing 
a PK of Mr. Elliott’s services, and regret at his departure: 

ESOLVED: That in accepting Mr. Howard Elliott’s resignation from 
the presidency of the Company, the Board desires to express to him its 
great appreciation of the ability and devotion which have marked his long 
and successful administration of the Company’s affairs, and its wishes for 
his success in every future undertaking. His associates in the Board ‘of 
Directors experience the deepest regret at the severance of a relation in 
which he has deservedly won their affectionate regard. 

The following figures show, in a comprehensive way, the important 
growth of your properties, and of their business, during Mr. Elliott’s 
administration: 


The total length 


1903. 1913. Increase. 
Miles of track owned....... 7,074.93 5,476.44 2,401.51 
Gress THEGME: oi ccccccceees $47,254,654 $77,610,832 $30,356,178 
Op. Expenses and Taxes.... 25,453,526 48,672,326 23,218,800 
Surplus Income ............ 21,801,128 28,938,506 7,137,378 
Accumulated surplus ....... 9,725,655 83,699,770 73,974,115 


At the same meeting which accepted Mr. Elliott’s resignation from the 
presidency, the Company’s By-Laws were amended, creating the office 
of Chairman. 

The changes in the Company’s official organization, consequent upon 
Mr. Elliott’s retirement, and the creation of the office of Chairman, are 
indicated in the list of officers at the head of this report. 

In June of this year, the Minnesota Rate Cases, mentioned in previous 
annual reports, in one of which cases your company was a party, and 
which have been pending in the Federal Courts since 1907, were decided 
by the Supreme Court. While declining to enjoin the state rates, in their 
application to your company, and to the other large companies operating 
railways in Minnesota, the Supreme Court in the clearest way upheld the 
contention of the companies that their railways are entitled to the same 
protection by the Constitution of the United States, from legislative action 
preventing them from earning a fair return upon a fair valuation of their 
properties, to which other private property is admittedly entitled. The 
judgments of the Court did not finally dispose of the right of the com- 
panies to litigate the question of the validity of the state rates, but ex- 
pressly reserved to the companies the right to bring fresh suits, and make 
additional proofs upon the subject, in their discretion. While technically 
the large companies were losers in these suits, the clear recognition by the 
courts of the rights of the owners of railways, will undoubtedly have valu- 
able influence in deterring future action by public authorities reducing the 
revenues of such properties below what would be a fair and reasonable 
return upon their valuation. ’ 

At a recent session Congress has directed the making by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of a valuation of all the interstate railways of the 
United States. This work, if accurately and fairly done, as undoubtedly 
it will be, must prove of great value to the railways, as it will for the first 
time definitely establish the chief basis for determining what would be a 
fair return upon the property, which the owner has the constitutional right 
to earn. 

The railways of the country, including your company, are freely co 
operating with the Interstate Commerce Commission, in order to facilitate 
as much as possible the work, and to secure correct and reliable valuations. 
For your company, the task in this connection will be relatively small; as, 
in preparation of the evidence in the Minneseta Rate Cases, and since, all 
material data regarding the physical valuation of your properties have 
already been collected and reduced to inventory form. It is planned to 
hereafter make the property valuations a part of the permanent records 
of your company. P 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
JULE M. HANNAFORD, W. P. CLOUGH, 
President. Chairman. 
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INCOME ACCOUNT. 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1913. 




















Dr. Cr. 
To By 
OperaTinG EXPENsEs: OPERATING REVENUE: ; 
Maintenance of way and structures...... $10,188,053.94 PPA. eakien et canoe <i sabes eee $52,270,685.94 
Maintenance of equipment “ 8,532,671.74 PRION igen win aes wabucess'saee ce hones 15,808,035.75 
Trafic expenses. ............ 1,309,800.81 [NMED Gates scuct. ys osu ose eseeace esse 4,597,417.03 
Transportation expenses 23,569,379.23 —————. $72, 676,138.72 
SDI REED, 55's 66s 0Ws onndccecnd ence 1,073,392.43 OutTsipE OPERATIONS: 
————— $44,673,298.15 TI eis lw aus Gee Saw See abe $287,118.19 
TAXEs: Parlor and observation cars............6. 44,655.98 
ESE Pr eee Tree eee $3,825,044.92 Dining and cafe cars (Deficit)....... aes 135,222.50 
U. S. Government corporation tax...... 173,983.16 CE ae ee ae canes 112,066.86 
——_——_———-_ 3, 999,028.08 UE PRTUEs <s0 sce cc~s iSAw SNES MWh sees 201.75 
INTEREST AND RENTALS: ; ee 308,820.28 
Interest on funded debt................. $6,837 ,685.00 RENTALS RECEIVED....... iusce > basses saeee ns seus eee euess 2,232,902.32 
Rentals of leased roads and terminals.... 512,861.00 Se ES Seen er rer eer ee 315,288.14 
ST NEE, 565555 bbekbaceebosackesace 24,442.22 SRR CAUNIIIE RMURIIEIES 2 ove co 's'n cc's os be wel'ens0bene's ease 25,267.47 
——_ 7,374,988.22 DivIpDENDS AND INTEREST: 
DIvipENps: On securities owned and interest on de- 
OO Pe 8 es Co eee eee eee 17,360,000.00 DID GGG aces Gee uss skew ba inde ceusee saeeeen Neen 2,052,415.34 
APPROPRIATION TO COVER SUNDRY CLAIMS.........200+-000. 50,000.00 
BALANCE CARRIED TO PROFIT AND LOSS.........-eeeeeeeees 3,453,517.82 
$77,610,832.27 $77,610,832.27 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1913. 
ROAD AND EQUIPMENT aa os ION, os oo 5 55.5 464s once nsdvess ees $248,000,000.00 
(Northern Pacific Estate) : MORTGAGE, BONDED AND SECURED 
a <4 fo gy 1907— DEBT: 
oad, lands, etc ....... 18,333,961. 
Sw lll ate ty Mortgage Bonds (page 30).........-.... $192,352,500.00 
$355,629,631.87 Collateral Trust Bonds (North- 
Cost since June 30, 1907— Aa ern Pacific-Great North- 
Road (less Land Depart- ern joint) total issue... .$215,227,000.00 
ment net proceeds).... $53,219,712.15 Less, Great Northern Rail- 
DENEEE. hccrstcavives 19,075,528.57 way Company’s proportion 107,613,500.00 
Land Department current cmenemnanininmamimiananttM ccs. setetaaced 
ee ee 5,691,525.51 ——————_ 299,966,000.00 
———__——__ 77, 986 766.23 
$433,616,398.10 
Less reserve for accrued depreciation..... 12,163,011.93 
——_————_ $421, 453,386.17 
SECURITIES: 
Securities of proprietary, affiliated and 
controlled companies—pledged, viz.: 
This Company’s one-half of $107,613.500 
stock of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company to secure $215,227,000 
joint bonds made and issued by this 
Company and the Great Northern Com- 
pany to pay for said stock, costing..... $109,114,809.76 
Securities of proprietary, affiliated an 
controlled companies—unpledged 5eeeek 47,757,255.94 
—_—__-—————_ 156, 872,065.70 
OTHER INVESTMENTS: 
Advances to proprietary, affiliated and con- 
trolled companies for construction equip- 
ment and betterments ....... seececees $22,642,066.55 
Miscellaneous investments, physical prop- 
ME ccc AUkd rab da Sur bus eeeeses sash 1,755,183.62 
——— 24,397,250.17 
Tie AEE REINER sone cseaenssss0nnse bso nseoes $602,722,702.04 Total Capital Liabilities. .........0..sssceeeeeeeee $547,$66,000.00 
WORKING ASSETS: WORKING LIABILITIES: 
OS NERA SS ey er rrr ery $3,457,972.47 Traffic and car service balances due other 
Securities issued or assumed—held in COMPANIES ......22.eereceeessscecoecs $1,249,439.69 
Sa an cea RS eee 13,560,500.00 Audited vouchers and wages unpaid...... 8,518,719.11 
Marketable securities (other than those Miscellancous accounts payable.......... 80,552.09 
aS Ee eS ere 12,065,079.54 Matured interest, dividends and rents... 1,183,703.25 
Loans and bills receivable .............. 4,516,323.90 Other working liabilities ............... 459,618.18 
Traffic and car service balances due from 1.057.967.54 ———— _ 11,492,032.32 
SE RENO. nsconsccverseccecess J J J 
Net balance due from agents and conduc- ACCRUED LIABILITIES NOT DUE: 
TOTS coccccccccvcccescces eaten cence 968,420.95 Unmatured interest. dividends and rents 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable........ 4,314,709.20 GAURUEE) (4465 ceGG cee kee eek saeesen kane $4,845,576.69 
Material and Supplies ..............+++- 9,584,221.16 Taxes accrued (partly estimated) ....... 2,169,377.01 
———————__ 49,525,194.76 a 7,014,953.70 
ACCRUED INCOME NOT DUE: 
Unmatured interest, dividends and rents................ 160,185.32 DEFERRED CREDIT ITEMS: 
DEFERRED DEBIT ITEMS: Other deferred credit items...........sscescccsesecsees 2,237,285.06 
Advances and_ working funds Meebewesn es $74,128.10 APPROPRIATED SURPLUS: 
Special deposits (with trustees of mort- ‘ 
SDSS e CL accbiaont bench sckasae>s 6 469,873.38 Invested in other reserve funds (Insurance 
Cash and securities in sinking and redemp- PMD Uneussencncepeosee eens ose sseeee $5,651,777.78 
Si pe eEit at ES ef ee RR eS 207,957.93 Reserve for payment of sundry claims... 50,000.00 6.401.777.78 
~as s rities in Insurance Fund... 5,651,777.78 > ,401,777. 
Cash and securities in RANE, ORIEE MII SIE. oie. vnick cvsiesevasesennasanene 83,699,770.45 


$658,811,819.31 





$658,811,819.31 





To 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


yuNE 30, 1913. 


By 
Balance to credit June 30th, 1912, as per annual report.... $80,260,438.07 


Dis t and commission on treasury securities sold...... $306,844.83 2 

Settlement of judgment arising out of the construction of Balance of Income for year ending June 30, 1913, brought 3.517.82 

the Coeur d’Alene Railway in 1887.............-00200- 109,426.18 GOWN ...ceeccscccess oeevsesess poses see eescccescocees 3,453,517. 
Property abandoned, chargeable to Profit and Res otek 5 73,845.01 Adjustment of accounts in connection with construction of ie 
Balance of sundry accounts... ........cccseccccccccccecees , ee tesas p a rg ope sage gd of a. PAE SA ec EN ee IESE re tte 

y RAKECC EU NED SERS CEN EERGDERE CURES ENS ESR 83,699,770. rofit in sale of operating property............eeeeeeeees ,910. 
Sree wanes Unclaimed wages—3 years Old.........cccececseceseccces 28,330.83 
$84,200,038.28 $84,200,038.28 











B 


"Sess to credit of Profit and Loss, as per balance sheet. $83,699,770.45 





